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Corn Binders Ensilage Cutters 


cCORMICK and Deering corn J[NTERNATIONAL ensilage 

binders cut and bind 5 to 7 acres cutters are made in five sizes. Et 
perday. Wide-range gathering points 3 to 25 tons per hour; 6 to 25 h. p. 
save short, crooked, tangled, and required. All working parts carefully 
fallen stalks. Bundlecarrier, elevator housed. Force an large throat. 
to load bundles on wagon, or special Heavy fly-wheels built of riveted boiler- 
conveyor bundle carrier provided on  platesteel plates. Cutting andelevating 
special order. done in one operation, saving power. 


International Corn Machines 


IN THE coming autumn it will 
be necessary to take from the 
fields some three billion bushels 
of American corn. Corn har- 
vesting machines must be got in 
order. This year in particular, 
rofit will be determined largely 
y the efficiency of your equip- 
ment for handling this crop. 
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Veteran corn growers for years havé made corn yields 
greater with the expert help of McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders, International Ensilage Cutters and other 
International equipment. At the start of the corn harvest 
they are fortified by these machines and by dependence 
on the alert co-operation and service of this Company, its 
many branch houses and its dealers close at every hand. 
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Thirty years ago began the pioneer work in the 
making of corn machines. Today, most efficient equip- 
ment is available for every operation. The careful corn 
grower will realize that the steady accumulation of 
Harvester experience is important for him. Whatever 
the need — for corn binder, picker, ensilage cutter, husker 
and shredder, sheller— International dealers the nation 
over may be depended on for machines whose practical 
utility is everywhere acknowledged. Price reductions 
as announced for the International Line apply also on 
all corn machines. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO —— USA 





92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Any person, b inexperfenced 
ca teadily treat either disease with 
's Fistoform 
ula and Poll 
Price $2.60 (war tax paid) 





A few D Whirlwind Cutters, 
capacity 3 to 6 tons per hour at 
very low prices. 
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Farmers’ Investments 




















Investing in Oil Stocks 


I am aay correspondence in regard 
to investing in the New York Oil Company. 
An agent representing this concern cailed 
upon me this morning and tried to sell me 
shares at $45 each. Of course, he ex- 
plained to me of the wonderful records be- 
hind this concern and what a bright future 
there would be if I purchased some of this 
stock. He was recommended by a personal 
friend. However, I felt that I would not 
buy any stock without first consulting the 
Service Bureau and get your idea of in- 
vesting in this project—[M. J, Fuery, Ni- 
agara county, N. Y. 

Your letter is one of many that we 
are receiving pertaining to oil com- 
panies and similar ventures. Many of 
the oil schemes offered to an unsus- 
pecting public by letter, circular or 
advertisment are mere prospects, pro- 
posals or propositions. In such cases 
the promotor may not even own any 
oil well or oil ground. Whether the 
money you paid to such _ people 
would even go for oil prospecting is 
a grave question. Official statistic in- 
dicates that less than half of 190 of 
the oil propositions circularized from 
Oklahoma last year ever amounted 
to anything except to get money from 
the public. 

Some oil ventures are in the hands 
of responsible men, but whether 
property they seek to develop will 
ever yield oil in any profitable quanti- 
ties is another question. Even if the 


well strikes oil, how long will the | 


flow last? A great speculation in oil 
schemes has been under way for 
many months. An aggregate of many 
millions have been lost by thousands 
of people, only a few have made 
money. 

The business is highly speculative 
unless in the hands of large an 
responsible concerns that own numer- 
ous wells in various sections so that 
if one well or region becomes ex- 
hausted the loss can be stood with- 
out bankrupting the concern. Oil 
business administered by such com- 
panies as thé Standard, Sinclair, Gulf 
Refining, etc., usually! have been 
profitable to the investors in their 
shares. Even shares of the largest 
and oldest oil companies have fluct- 
uated widely in selling price. We 
would not part with a dollar of our 
own money for the proposition which 
you submit. 





Sawdust for Sandy Soil 


Please tell me about using hardwood saw- 
dust on sandy soil. I have a large amount 
of this sawdust and most of my soil is 
sandy. Do you think it worth while tq 
plow sawdust into the soil?—-[Subscriber, 
New York. 


As a fertilizer, sawdust is of little 
value, as it contains very small 
amounts of the various necessary 
plant food constituents and even these 
are in rather unavailable form. For 
very sandy soil, however, it has the 
distinct advantage of improving the 
mechanical composition in the same 
Way as manure or other humus makes 
the soil airy, easily workable and cap- 
able of retention of moisture. The 
absorbing power of sawdust is two or 
three times that of ordinary straw. 
When sawdust is used as an absorbent 
in the barns and added with manure 
to the soil, it adds only about half as 
much nitrogen as straw and approxi- 
mately equal amount of phosphorus 
and potassium. In reasonable quan- 
tities it improves decidedly the me- 
chanical composition of sandy soils. 





I note the article by H. E. Cook on 
destroying wild mustard. I have used 
both sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
copper. I don’t believe in waiting 
until the mustard is 4 to 6 inches 
high. It is better to begin when it 
is in its second leaf as it will kill it 
then and save the time and trouble 
of pulling it. You also speak about 
the high rates of freight and about 
farmers doing their own transporting 
by trucks. For years the Interstate 
commerce commission scrimped the 
railroads and then the government 
took them over, and it cost the people 
$1,300,000,000 to have the govern- 
ment run the railroads for one year. 
This loss the people paid in taxes. 
Labor, under the Adamson Law, was 
advanced while the railroads were 
not given any more freight. That is 
one of the things that is keeping up 
the price of railroad equipment, with- 
out saying anything of the track- 
walker getting $6 a day while the 
farm laborer is getting $2 a day.— 
(Henry L. Wardwell, New York. 





I have been taking American Agri- 
culturist and like it very much.—( Mil- 
ford Hallowood, Jefferson county, N Y. 
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E WILL MARKET practices). 
WARM PRODOGE ‘oe 
will turn it all into cash as quic 
possible, at full market Value 
quality consigned, and mail o».- 
you as soon as sold. - 
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consignor’s goods less transpo 
charges (unless prepaid) and oy; 
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filed thru this office free of cha. 
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BXEAX Poultry, Ego 

Dried Beans, Butte: 

Honey, Syrup, Fruit 
and Vegetable: 


any of the above in carlots or | 
selling charge. Shipping dire: 
284 Washington St., this city, «» 
country dressed meats 5% selling 
and shipping directiqgns, West W; 
ton markets. 

LIVE STOCK-—$1.25 each on 
15¢ each on lambs, 30c each on , 
2% on hogs. Shipping directions 
Stockyards. 

HAY AND GRAIN—vrite for shy 
directions. Write for free marke 
tations to Department “X.” As} 
them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & | 


ESTABLISHED (856 
MAIN OFFICE DEPT. “p” 
264- WASHINGTON STREET, NEW y( 
, BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace 
West Washington Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards 
West 60th Street 7 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
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5/2 % Sate 


AKE your money work for you. In 
it in our one-year Gold Notes. Ti » 
earn you 514% interest. Principal and 


interest will be paid promptly when due. 


1, gSend $100,-$500, $1,000 or $5,000. We 
give you ample security based upon New Yok 
State's varied agriculture and under control of 
the New York State Banking Department. 


Write for particulars"and free§book let 
Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 


A Short-Term Loan Service 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. ¥. 
Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,000 
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™ siz 
‘The easiest’ way to earn money in your spare time * On 
accept ‘this glorious opportunity. At any rate _ ing 

obligate you in any way to send for free details of out 

spare time offer. Address acr 
Spare Time Bureau, fru 
American Agriculturist . 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City n 
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HE consensus of opinion in wes- 
tern New York is in favor of 
cultivating the orchard. In a 
survey made in the five counties: 

=@Q _ Wayne, Ontario, Monroe, Orleans 
gi Niagara by G. H. Miller for the United 
sates department of agriculture complete 
mords were secured for the years 1910 to 
115 of 218 bearing orchards. It is signifi- 
ant that in picking out 218 representative 
sowers there were 207 men who practiced 
uiltivation and but 11 orchards in which the 
yehards were maintained in sod. Prob- 
bly no data furnished is more significant 
ys to the opinion of the successful orchard- 
ists in regard to this one question. 

In this investigation the orchards selected 
in the different counties were comparable, 
thse in which the trees were very old, or 
in which trees had been set too close or were 
nixed with other fruits were eliminated so 
that the data refers to 


sowed their entire orchard to some cover 
crop, using clover as the main leguminous 
crop, although some used vetch, while among 
non-leguminous crops, rye, buckwheat, oats, 
barley, wheat, rape, cowhorn turnips were 
used. Sixty-seven men sowed no cover crop, 
and did not cultivate but allowed the weeds 
to grow. 

Fourteen men listed their orchard as tilled, 
but did not practice the same annually, while 
11 men or 5% maintained their orchards in 
sod. 

Cost in Cultivated Orchards 


The highest average yield per acre was 
3,104.9 barrels which was secured from 13 
orchards which were annually manured, til- 
led and sown to a leguminous cover crop. 
The cost of production was $143.85 per acre 
or $1.37 per barrel. The average net re- 
turns were $86.93 per acre, and this was the 


Some Orchards and Their Records 


Vd versus Cultivation in Respect to Handling Orchard—By Samuel Fraser of New York 


per barrel in the 13 best tilled was $1.37. 

The net returns per acre in eleven sod 
orchards were $87.62, whereas the net re- 
turns per acre in thirteen best tilled orchards 
were $86.93. 

The observers report that “all the sod 
orchards were in good physical condition 
and appeared to be in as healthy a state as 
those which were cultivated.” The following 
factors were not taken into consideration: 
amount of foliage, amount of dead wood, 
condition of fruit during growing season, 
the keeping quality of the apples, all of them 
important, but the fact remains that taking 
all of the orchards in sod, 5% of the total 
and placing their. financial returns against 
the 13 best under tillage, we have similar net 
results. 

In periods of financial stress as we have 
had the past season the man with a low cost 
of production would survive, while the man 

with higher costs could 





apples. The age of the 
gchards is shown be- 
low. 


TREES AND AGES 


Groups No of Average 
records age 
(oder 20 yr 1 18 
20to 30 “* 36 28 
30to 40 “* 105 37 
49to50 “ 64 47 
50to 60 “* 8 56 
Over 60 yr 4 61 


The average age of 
the trees in this study 
then is about 40 years, 
ad the average wes- 
trn New York apple 
orchard is believed to 
rach its maximum 
yielding power when it 
is between 40 and 50 
years of age. 

The apple orchards 
in this investigation 
averaged 35 trees per 
acre, and while in the 
past the average dis- 
tance at which trees 
were planted was 30 by 
30 feet or less, the ten- 
dency today is to plant 
such varieties as Bald- 
win and Greening 40 to 
50 feet apart and inter- 
plant with peaches or 
tarly bearing apples, 
which are removed when they begin to crowd. 

The Baldwin constituted 50% to 60% of 
the output of these orchards, Rhode Island 
Greening ranking second. 

The average investment per acre for the 
orchards was $514, being highest in Orleans 
county with $630 and lowest in Ontario with 

3 per acre. 

The average farm was 118.65 acres in 
size, all of which was tillable except 10 acres. 
On the average there were 14 acres of bear- 
ig apple orchard on each farm and 20.44 
ares of young apple orchard and other 
fruits. There were 74 acres in other crops 


os each horse cultivated 19.38 acres of 
nd, 


Mode of Cultivation 


Of the 218 orchardists, 193 or 89% tilled 
lr orchard each year, while 175 of the 
men or 80% made it a practice to till the en-. 
tireorchard annually. Of this 175 men, 108 





Packing Grade A Apples in a New York Orchard 


highest received from orchards which were 
cultivated. 

The total net cost of production of all 
cultivated orchards ranged from $99 to $145 
per acre, with net returns of from $47 to $87 
per acre. 

The Cost in Sod Orchards 


Let us compare all of the 11 orchards 
which were in sod, with the 13 highest yield- 
ing and most profitable ones out of the 20% 
under cultivation. 

The average yield per acre from sod orch- 
ards was 77 barrels, whereas the average 
yield per acre from 13 best tilled was 105 
barrels. 

The average net cost of production per 
acre from sod orchards was $82 and the 
average net cost of production per acre from 
13 best tilled orchards was $143.85. 

The average cost per barrel in the sod 
orchard was $1.06 whereas the average cost 


not secure the cost of 
production and under 
such conditions the one 
who has more barrels 
per acre has the greater 
loss. 


Pertinent Questions about 
Apples 


In addition if a man 
can secure as great net 
returns from handling 
two barrels as the other 
man does from hand- 
ling three barrels, and 
we are suffering from 
over production, it is a 
serious question for 
apple growers to con- 
sider now whether they 
had not better have such 
studies as the above 
continued to determine: 

1. Over what period 
ef time may such re- 
sults be expected? 

2. What i- the effect 
of sod culture upon the 
life of the orchard? 

3. Are there some 
modes of cheaply grow- 
ing apples in sod in 
which the orchard may 
be held productive for 
a long period of time? 

4. Have we in our zeal to spray, fertilize, 
till, prune, grade, pack, etc., so increased the 
costs of production that we have gotten the 
whole business top-heavy; in other words, 
will the public pay prices which will com- 
pensate for the expense incurred in growing 
big crops? 

5. May we not reiterate the truth enun- 
ciated by Lawes and Gilbert years ago and 
they merely repeated a truth “that high 
yields are warranted only when prices are 
high.” 

That in the maize a profit is more sure, if 
the policy be adopted of operating on a plane 
which furnishes average or slightly above 
average yields, at the minimum of cost. 

If high yields are secured as the results of 
seasonal conditions, such crops may be 
profitable, but we often find that large crops 
thus secured return the farmer less actual 
money than a short crop. 
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We also Have a Problem 


The difficulties that confront the press 
of the country—farm papers, magazines and 
city dailies—are as staggering to these en- 
terprises ‘as are the problems that now con- 
front farming, commerce or industry. On 
July 1, postage rates were again advanced, 
and wages and materials remain at the peak. 
Paper has eased off a bit, but where we used 
to pay 2.85 cents a pound, until recently we 


paid over 9 cents a pound. So serious has 
been the situation, several farm papers have 
reduced the number of issues from four to 
two a month, or changed for the present 


from a weekly to a semi-monthly basis. We 
have been asked by other publishers to re- 
duce our issues or to stop for a month to 
lessen the losses. 

All periodicals depend upon advertising as 
a principal source of revenue. If, it were 
not for the advertising, the annual subscrip- 
tion of all papers would be treble what it is. 
We mention these facts only to acquaint our 
readers with what is not theoretical but 
actual. During the whole of the war per- 
iod we maintained our subscription rates 
without advance, although everything else 
went up. All city dgilies and magazines 
passed their higher costs on to their sub- 
scribers. Most farm papers did not. They 
were the recipients of a bit more advertising 
and this kept them going. 

American Agriculturist is told by many 
of its readers that its weekly visits are 
valuable and that any omission of issues 
would be sorely missed by our readers, 
as well as mean a loss to agriculture. 
Therefore, difficult as it is for any farm 
paper to make ends meet, we shall continue 
to print American Agriculturist every week. 
Things are improving, business is slowly but 
surely getting better and if we keep plug- 
ging away, all of us, Uncle Sam will very 
soon be back on his good old legs and pros- 
perity will flourish as never before. 

There is a suggestion we feel you will 
pardon if we make it now. Each subscriber 
knows what farm paper or farm papers his 
family will take during the coming year. 
He knows if the subscription of this or that 
paper is to be renewed or not. Therefore, 
you can do a wonderful service if when no- 
tified that your subscription has expired you 
renew promptly. It is in saving postage 
and subscription offers, in saving the ex- 
pense of having an agent call for these sub- 
scriptions that will do most to keep farm 
papers going, and with regularity of issues 
and features. Doing this isn’t a great deal, 
but to any farm paper it means much. 
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The editor does not want to bore you with 
his troubles; but it would be doing us a 
wonderfully good turn, if in case you want 
American Agriculturist to keep coming to 
your home, you send in your renewal as soon 
as notified that your subscription has ex- 
pired. The aggregate of these subscriptions 
will help out immensely in these times of 
small revenue, and what is most important, 
would permit us to save expense in looking 
after subscription renewals through agents 
or correspondence. For your codperation, 
we sincerely thank you. 





High Profits, High Prices 

A large candy concern has just cut its 
prices in half. The head of this concern 
states “that the confectionery stores have 
been making a profit of 300% on their goods. 
which are classed as luxuries.” On many 
necessities the same profiteering prices have 
been charged. The criminal avarice of fruit 
and vegetable vendors has injured farmers 
more than ever can be estimated. There 
would be no food surplus of any kind if food 
dealers would get back to earth. And prices 
at the farm in many instances are below pre- 
war levels! Where are our food and market 
departments—asleep? It looks that way. 





Surely There is a Place 


We take the following from a letter just 


received. 

I am a widow with three children 14, 10 and 7, and a 
son of 16 who is large for his age and well used to farming. 
We are not down and out but still have about $100. At 
present we are on a small farm working for a man who has 
turned out badly. We want to make a change, Often I 
hear spoken of farms vacant or othter farms where help 
is needed. Can we find such a place? We are all well and 
ean work. I could accept another position as housekeeper 
but it seems so difficult to get a good position with my 
children. I gave up practical nursing to get the children out 
in the country. We do not care where we go but we want 
to make a home and keep together.—[A New York mother. 


There must be hundreds of places on New 
York farms where the addition of such a 
family would be welcomed. May be some 
aged couple needs farm help. Or possibly 
there is a small farm that could be rented 
to this family. Whatever the circumstances 
we just know that somebody can find aid for 
these people and get them a home that will 
be to the mutual advantage of all parties. 
Any reader interested will confer a favor on 
this widow by writing direct to us. 


Finding the Key 

Henry Ford bought a railroad and imme- 
diately reduced freight rates 20%. These 
lower rates will mean cheaper coal, cheaper 
lumber, cheaper iron and steel, cheaper 
grain. They will mean that raw materials 
will go to manufacturing centers at lower 
costs; and when manufactured, the finished 
products will go to consumers at lower costs 
because the freight rates were lower both 
on the raw material going to the shops and 
on the finished material leaving the shops. 

Putting down freight charges will lower 
the costs of every product. By so doing, 
more work will be given labor, more food 
will be consumed, farm and industrial activ- 
ity will be stimulated—the general balance 
will be restored. One key to unlock the door 
to prosperity is lower railroad rates. Freight 
rates 101% higher now than before the war 
are out of gear with the times. 


Gambling in Wheat 


The farmer objects to having his prices 
fixed by a gambling institution. Take, for 
instance, the matter of wheat. The Chicago 
board of trade sells 51 times as much grain 
as ever comes into Chicago; in fact it sells 
three times as much as is produced in the 
whole world. Only 28/100 of 1% of this 
grain sold on futures is actually available 
for delivery at Chicago. The total volume 
is approximately 18,500,000,000 bushels 
a year and its value ranges from 
$15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. Why, 
$20,000,000,000 is the total value of all farm 
products actually produced in the United 
States each year! 

A commission. is paid on all of these pyra- 
mided sales of grain and, of course, this 
commission increases the cost of distribution 
and widens the spread between producers 
and consumers. The commission alone on 
this immense amount of paper holdings of 
grain amounts to three times as much as 
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the net receipts at Monte Carlo, which j; « 
greatest gambling institution on e,. 
There are merits in speculative tradin, . 
futures to stabilize the price of farm p,,; 
ucts, but within reason, and not pyramigi, 
to a fabulous extent. This speculet:y, 
gambling is an important cause of low prin. 
to farmers. r 


Profiteering in Ice Cream 


The retail price of ice cream must be ».. 
duced, or profiteering in this important {,,,, 
stuff will ruin the chance for further ¢,,. 
sumption of milk in this form: Despite ... 
duction in prices of other foods, retail ¢¢.), 
ers have for the most part held to the hiv 
war-time prices, and ice cream in lea(j,, 
cities ranges from 50 cents to $1 a quy: 
A sundae or a soda is in the same class, ~ 

According to the New Jersey bureat 9; 
markets the actual selling cost to the de \» 
of a quart of ice cream is 42 cents, and » 
a sundae, 4 to 7 cents, including materj.. 
ice cream and syrup or fruits. A 5° 
profit on the ice cream would make a sel] », 
cost of 63 cents a quart and of a nal 





6 to 10% cents. Farmers produce andj 
milk on a cost and cost-minus basis, tur? 
that milk over to an ice cream manu .. 
turer who reaps a harvest of 50 to 12: 
This profiteering hurts the sale of milk, ; »; 
is cutting down a normal increase in », 
use of milk products. Profiteering in 
cream must be made unpopular, and far». 
ers themselves are large consumers of ‘| 
product. Let the dealers know that w 
stand opposed to war-time prices on 
cream. The city folks are now after the i 
cream dealers. 


The Farm Diet 

Farm families live well and have a gr 
variety of diet, but is it true that they » 
not eat as many eggs or as many green ve 
tables as city families? The federal of 
of home economics says they do not. Tt 
conclusions will be questioned, as we most 
certainly question them. The same survey 
states that farmers use almost twice as much 
cooking fat as do city families, indicating 
that many foods are cooked by frying, per- 
haps too many. For real good health, with 
an abundance of pep and vitality, nothing 
equals milk, eggs and green vegetables. The 
latter with their iron and indigestible bulk 
should be an important part of every diet. 








Inhuman Contests 


Contests are all right but nothing is gain- 
ed by resorting to what is beyond the endur- 
ance of humans or animals. At a recent 
plowing demonstration in Dakota horse 
were entered in competition with tractors 
and as a result two horses died and a half 
dozen other teams suffered complete exhau® 
tion. Reports state that the horses present 
ed a pitiful appearance in their efforts to 
hold up with tractors. 

Horses have their places on the farm; 
so have tractors; not as competitors in 4 
plowing contest. The high state of efficiency 
in operation that tractors have attained 
fundamentally precludes that these mechat- 
ical outfits will have the best of it in any 
contest where maximum production of a soil 
fitting nature is the test. We do not expect 
a team of horses to equal a motor truck in 
delivering products, nor a horse to equal at 
automobile in going after a doctor. In 4 
plowing demonstration it is unfair to expect 
a team of horses on a hot day to equal 4 
tractor, either in amount of work done or 
cheapness of the work. 

In future demonstrations if horses are t 

be entered let them compete against horses, 
not against motor power that obviously 18 
superior. Horse associations should recog- 
nize the limitations of the horse and n0 
foolishly enter competitions which from 
the very nature of things this noble beast is 
put to a disadvantage that can not be over 
come. ——_--—— 
No Volunteers Wanted—It is a poor farm- 
er who depends for his wheat crop upon the 
occasional volunteer stalks which come UP 
from last year’s stubble field. The man who 
expects a good crop of volunteer timber 
appear on his neglected stump land is just 
as 
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Heat and Drouth Work Havoc With Crops—By B. W. Snow 


“0% ELDOM, if ever, in the history 
2y¥— of American agriculture has 
~0® there been a mont: as com- 
« pletely unfavorable to crop de- 
mS2)} velopment and final results as 
st closed. For continuous high temper- 
ve over the great agricultural district of 
ventral valleys coupled with insufficient 
-distributed rainfall, the past month 
‘xs all records. There have been hotter 
and there have been longer periods 
ut appreciable rainfall, but there has 
» been since records were kept so long 
riod of consistent high temperature 
sf ed with general absence of sufficient 
“ure. Under these conditions it is re- 
yable that the damage to growing crops 
‘even more severe than is recorded. 
average condition of corn is reported 
27, a decline since July of 6.4 points. 
.fecline must not be taken as represent- 
he full amount of damage because it 
Ei to the condition on July 25, and the 
tt which has elapsed since that date has 
‘, marked by cumulative loss. East of 
Mississippi river late corn has suffered 
wially from firing. There is one thing 
‘ich must be watched very closely this 
x The crop everywhere is at least two 
uks earlier than normal and this means 
yt it has gone to silk and tassel during 
y period of intense heat. In many dis- 
its the tassel has been burned and fields 
» white. Where this condition prevails 
ze is strong probability that there will 
a unusual number of barren stalks and 
such ears as are formed may be very 
dient in grain. 
further reports from the southern states 
wi to the conclusion that the acreage of 
this year is very much larger in that 
itory than was believed a month ago. 
his supplementary information leads to the 
nlusion that the corn acreage this year 
ll reach 108,850,000 acres. There is very 
tle value to any estimate of production at 
stime, Ist, because the crop is going back 
ry fast at this writing, and second, be- 
we it is a far cry from tassel to measured 
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f Heavy Crop Losses During July -: 
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Prospective Crop Final Crop 

Aug 1, 1921 1920 

Corn Bu 3,000,000,000 3,158,000,000 
Winter wheat 7: 564,000,000 541,000,000 
Spring wheat . 198,000,000 244,000,000 
Oats * 1,000,000,000 1,437,000,000 
Barley 157,000,000 195,000,000 
Potatoes 296,000,000 379,000,000 
Flax-seed 9,000,000 11,000,000 
Hay, tame Tons 72,000,000 84,000,000 


bushels. In spite of the heavy increase in, 
acreage, however, it is safe to say that the 
prospects for prospective crop at this time 
is under 3,000,000,000. 


Heavy Wheat Losses 


Threshing returns are emphatic in their 
showing of disappointing yields of winter 
wheat. The rate of yield per acre, particu- 
larly in the soft wheat territory, is showing 
decidedly below previous expectation and 
the quality is very inferior. It is evident 
that black rust was far more prevalent in 











* winter wheat and to far more damage this 


year than has ever before been known. The 
average yield per acre of winter wheat, ac- 
cording to early threshing reports, is 14.6 
bushels per acre, making a total winter 
wheat crop, if this threshing rate shall be 
maintained, of 64 million bushels. 

The present condition of the spring wheat 
crop is reported as 63.7 which is a loss of 
23 points since July 1 and indicates a total 
spring crop of only 198 million bushels. The 
heavy loss is from heat, blight and rust, and 
Minnesota and the Dakotas have suffered in 
about equal degree. 

Record Damage to Oats 

The condition of oats at the time of har- 
vest is lowest ever reported since the insti- 
tution of official crop reporting in 1866. 
The condition of the crop is reported at 63.7, 
a decline of 17 points during July, and this 
reduces the prospective crop to 1,000,000,000 
bushels or less. The disaster to oats has 
been felt in every state where the crop is at 
all important except on the north Pacific 
coast. It is the poorest oats crop, taking the 
country as a whole, that has been produced 
since crop records were maintained. 
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The barley crop has suffered like all other 
small grains. The present condition of the 
crop is reported at 71.4, a drop of 14 points 
during July, and the indicated crop is only 
157 million bushels. The quality of the crop 
is poor with the weight light. It is doubt- 
ful if the crop will finally measure out at the 
figure suggested, because there is very con- 
siderable acreage that was cut for green 
feed when it became evident that weather 
conditions were likely to destroy the crop, 
and there is also a very considerable acre- 
age that is not worth cutting at all. Under 
these conditions it is very apparent that the 
barley supply this yéar will be lightest for 
many years. 

Poor Potatoes 

It is, of course, too early to make any defi- 
nite statement as to the extent of damage 
suffered by the potato crop. It is the uni- 
versal testimony from agents, however, that 
the early crop is very short indeed and that 
the vines for the late crop have been so large- 
ly killed by hot weather that only a very 
light yield can be expected. 

The condition of the crop is reported by 
my correspondents at 64.4 or 23 points be- 
low the report on July 1. This is one of 
the most sensational declines in prospect 
that has ever been reported for the potato 
crop and indicates a loss during July of 
practically a third of the possible production 
of the year. It is too early to deal in definite 
figures, but it is safe to say now that the 
potato crop will be the smallest since the 
failure in 1909. 

Less Hay Than Expected 

The hay crop has been materially reduced 
from the expectation of July 1, but because 
of the fact that the crop is largely produced 
so far as growth is concerned before that 
date the loss is less severe than in the case 
of other crops. Present reports upon the 
basis of yield per acre of hay indicate an 
average yield of 1.26 tons per acre, which 
on the basis of the acreage previously re- 
ported, makes the total crop of about 72 mil- 
lion tons, or 10 million tons less than was 
expected a month ago. 


Interstate Commission Improved 


ree Appointments That Give High Character to a Most Important Federal Agency 


Another farm bred man has been appoin- 
da member of the Interstate commerce 
mmission. He is Fred I. Cox of New Jer- 
. Mr. Cox is of an old Revolutionary 
amily, was born in 1870 and was reared on 
farm near Rockaway, in Sussex county, N. 
. While his adult life has been spent in 
mmercial activities, Mr. Cox has never 
st his love for the farm or for his associa- 
m with farm people. 
' Agriculture Really Represented 
During the World War, Mr. Cox served in 
¢ East Orange Home Guards, and was ap- 
tinted a special officer in the department of 
tice. He was also active in Red Cross 
id Liberty loan drives, and after the war 
8 identified with welfare work for re- 
med soldiers. President Harding, pre- 
ous to his appointment, had tendered Mr. 
xa similar place on the Federal board for 
kational education. The two appoint- 
ts coming so close together are a signal 
mor to one man and indicate the high 
Malification of Mr. Cox, and the respect 
id esteem in which he is held by the leaders 
id public men of his state. , 
Just prior to the appointment of Mr. Cox 


) the Interstate commerce commission, the 


‘sident named J. B. Campbell, of the State 
t Washington, to be a member also of this 
Mportant federal board. Mr. Campbell is 
armer, who operates a 350 acre farm, and 
san officer in his state farm bureau asso- 


mation. For the first time, agriculture has 


fn given recognition on this important 
“eral regulatory commission. And this is 


as it should be. Senator Cummings has 
stated that 55% of the freight bill of the 
nation is paid by farmers. Farmers, there- 
fore, are more than any other class con- 
cerned in having this federal agency properly 
function and give the right service to all 
people. 
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With two men of the farm experience of 
both Mr. Cox and Mr. Campbell on the com- 
mission, it is evident that the Interstate com- 
merce commission will be improved as to the 
caliber of officials and the character of serv- 
ice that will be rendered to the country. 

A third man just recently appointed to 
this commission is Ernest D. Lewis of In- 
diana. Mr. Lewis previously had been a 
member of the Indiana state utility board. 
Thus, from experience, he will guard the 
rights of the state in control of railroad 
operations. Coming from an agriculturai 
state he knows also how important it is for 
agricultural needs always to be considered, 
not as a class or group, but in respect to 
their relations to all other commercial and 
industrial activities. 

Reports come to us that President Hard- 
ing feels that freight rates ought to be con- 
sidered, especially in agricultural commo- 
dities and a lower schedule put into force. 
This is in accordance with what the public 
has been insisting on as one step toward 
getting things back to normal levels. As 
matters now go, certain classes of labor, es- 
pecially railroad labor, and certain classes 
of industry, especially railroad, are prefer- 
red classes, the public forced to pay heavier 
rates for the service rendered than are other 
classes paid. When freight and passenger 
costs are 101% above the prewar scale, they 
would appear to be out of balance with pres- 
ent prices of farm products and manufact- 
ured articles. 
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Have a FULL Silo 


The corn crop raised on your 
own farm and preserved in a Globe 
Silo furnishes more good feed per 
dollar than any feed you can buy. 

You can ge more corn into a 
Globe Silo than into any other silo 
of equal rated capacity. The fam- 
ous Globe extension roof enables 
you to use every foot of silo you 

pay for. 
Send today for Globe Cateleg 
and prices, 
GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 Willow St., SIDNEY,N.Y. 
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MINERAL’? 
HEAVEXxrs 


GUBERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO.. 451 Fourth Ave., Pitteburg,Pa, 





CIDER PRESSES 


Work up your apple culls tnto profitable cider,also 
make good money pressing for others. 
Our high pressure construction gets all the 
juice with minimum pores and operating 
expense. Presses built in sizes suitable for 
all conditions. We also have 7 
a complete line o! Re 
racks, cloths, etc. talog 
and instructive new booklet 
“Bi-Products of Fruit’’ 
mailed free to 
orchardists. 
Other Farquhar prod. 
ucts include 

ines and ¥ 


tors, Sawmills, 
Threshers, 

Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, etc. Write for « 
descriptions. 








Buy a Farm 
TRACTOR 


All makes; new, slightly 

—— — demonstrated at Fairs; 
used and rebuilt, at lowest prices, cash or in- 
stalments — guaranteed. Also new and used 
engines and garden tractors. Write for bulletin. 
F. *S EQUIPMENT CO.., Jersey Shore, Pa. 








Cate- 
WILSON BROS. 
Berti Game te 











Hardwood unleached 

in bags $13.00 per ton 

car lots or less. 
Swarthmore, Pa 
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ON F. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 62°F. Bt. 
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was WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Pointers from the Man on the Farm 


A 














Getting One’s Bearings 

If we are to have the seeing of things 
worth while some lesson must be car- 
ried that can be assimilated into our 
life and business; otherwise one can 
see enough in 
these days of 
rapid transpor- 
tation to demor- 
alize daily life. 

If I see a bet- 
ter crop of corn, 
grain or hay, the 
only farm crops 
that we are 
growing, and I 
can’t find out 
the reason and 
make a worth 
while applica- 
tion better that 
I had never seen 
the good crop or 














H. E. COOKE 


_@ fine herd of cows. 


Now these good crops and good cows 
do not happen just out of the fulness 
of nature by any means. Somebody 
has had an objective for many years 
and if we get value received these days 
for money spent for gas and rubber 
there must be a favorable reaction in 
a marked improvement in our own 
business. A day off is bad unless we 
are better for it when we are back on 
our own jobs again. 

As to Clover and Grass 

The season has been hard for clover 
and grass seeds sown in the spring. I 
wouldn’t care to guarantee a matted 
stand this fall but I am living in hopes. 
I know of nothing left undone to have 
made the catch better and generally 
I have learned not to be anxious when 
I have done my best. We use in our 
mixtures alfalfa, red and alsike. The 
alfalfa has sprouted and grown where 
the others do not show. 

Sooner or later the timothy plants 
get into action anyhow if there is a 
fair amount of plant food in the sur- 
face soil, especially of the nitrates. So 
I am hopeful that these will make a 
fair crop if the red and alsike fail. It 
is providential that the oat and barley 
straw is short. The small plants have 
less competition, and maybe when the 
fall rains arrive all will come on. 


As to Using Manure a 

We have a quantity of held over 
stable manure which will be used on 
these grass-seeded fields—about 12 
spreader loads per acre. I don’t like 
an indefinite opinion about things but 
my mind gets mixed, sort of hazy, 
every year when I notice the marked 
effect on the hay crop of a light dres- 
sing of stable manure, put on in the 
fall, and I wonder why we don’t use all 
the manure in that way and less put 
on the winter direct from the stable 
on corn land. Then again when the 
saving of labor is reckoned and I notice 
how like magic it acts on the corn 
crop then I wonder why not put it all 
on the corn and have it done with. 
Maybe after all the present plan of 
going direct with the manure from fall 
to spring and putting the summer make 

in piles for top dressing as a sort of 
saving grace where needed is the best 
plan. 

I wonder often if we have not over 
estimated the losses when manure is 
heaped in compact form with a slightly 
concave top so the rain fall will be 
equally distributed through the mass 
and applied in the fall as a top dres- 
sing. It seems to be nature’s way to 
apply stable manure to grass plants in 
the fall. Manure at this time acts 
on plants as milk does on the human 
body—it is both a food and tonic. Dr. 
Smead used to say if you fed a horse 
12 quarts of good, sound, well-filled 
oats each day, he would thrive what- 
ever else you fed him. 

If the Basis is Right 

Now, we can say if a person will 
drink three pints of milk each day the 
rest of the ration can be hit or miss 
without danger to health; and if we 
lightly top dress a. meadow each fall it 
won't matter much what else we do: 
that land will give a reasonable crop. 
We have just cut off the ninth succes- 
sive crop from a six-acre field treated 
in this fashion. 

This was the first one not having 
more than three tons to the acre but 
this lighter one was more than two 
tons per acre. 

We finished hay harvest July 28 and 
all of us who have had to do with 
crops here for a number of years agree 


that we have nearly as much tonnage 
and more feeding value than in the 
years of good cropping in the recent 
past. We have no laboratory test but 
where cows are full and plump, milk 
normally on 75% of the amount form- 
erly fed, it just seems like we are safe 
in our conclusions, 


Grain and Milk Prices 


We are short of grain, however, but 
it is a good year to be short for I am 
sure that mill feeds at prevailing prices 
are cheap enough when compared to 
forthcoming milk prices and corn will 
be as good, maybe better, per acre and 
we have more acreage and our boys 
say we must build a new silo. 


I notice that the men who are 
handling the crops work with a con- 
stantly increasing interest as crops get 
a little better each year and logically 
as the interest increases the net amount 
of energy they spend increases also, 
and this one item alone is important 
with the present wage stale. 


Really I think that our system of 
dairy farming hangs Chiefly on two 
things outside of a reasonable price for 
our milk. These are: maximum pro- 
duction of milk per cow and per man 
practically uniform each day in the 
year, and maximum human interest 
and efficiency. The reader may ob- 
serve that I haven’t included the 
weather in my schedule.—I[L. H. E. 
Cook. 


Empire Potato Men Organize 
L. R. Simons tells of organization— 


Officers elected—Plans 
announced 


Because of the demand in the po- 
tato and cabbage marketing sections 
of New York for farmer control of 
local markets and marketing facilities 
for these crops, delegates from 31 co- 
operative associations, at a meeting in 
Syracuse, started the organization of 
the Empire state potato growers’ co- 
operative association. j 


The directors chosen are: C. E. Di- 
mon of South Hampton, Suffolk coun- 
ty; Fred Hopkins of Wallace, Steuben 
county; K. C. Livermore of Honeoye 
Falls, Monroe county; Datus Clark of 
Peru, Clinton county; E. P. Smith of 
Sherburne, Chenango county; E. K. 
Lucas of Gainsville, Wyoming county; 
Gilbert Prole of Batavia, Genesee 
county; Fred Humphrey of Knows- 
ville, Orleans county; and A. S. Hardy 
of Malone, Franklin county. Each 
man is well known as a successful pro- 
ducer of potatoes and has had the 
necessary business experience to fit 
him for the job. Expressions from 
all sections of the state indicate that 
this board of directors is one of the 
strongest evér selected to head a co- 
operative enterprise in New York. 


The directors, many of whom are 
old hands in the game of producing 
and marketing cabbage and potatoes, 
were anxious to place the actual lead- 
ership of the state organization in the 
Mands of progressive young men who 
had the necessary practical and tech~ 
nical training to fit them for these im- 
portant positions. Therefore, they se- 
lected K. C. Livermore, president; C. 
E. Dimon, vice-president, and E. P. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that not only are these 
men successful operators of large 
farming enterprises, in which either 
cabbage or potatoes or both are major 
crops, but also that all are graduates 
of an agricultural college. Each has 
also been active in promoting farm 
bureau work, and one or more of the 
cooperative associations of New York 
state. 


The directors have investigated the 
potato and cabbage marketing enter- 
prises in this and other states, and 
have drawn up plans and policies for 
marketing the 1921 crop. They make 
it plain, however, that whether or not 
the state association can function as 
a central selling agency this year de- 
pends upon the local associations and 
their individual members. They urge 
the following actions to be taken 
promptly: Individual growers must 
contract their potato and cabbage 
crops to their local essociation; loca) 
associations in sufficient numbers must 
become members of the state associa- 
tion and contract to sell their potatoes 


and cabbage through it, to justify cen- - 


tral selling. local is entitled to 
one vote in the te association. 
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Services to be Offereg 

The state association pian, t 
der the following services to all . 
ber associations: 

1) Advise and assist 
tion and management, inctudtag ene 
auditing pe warehousing, account; 
°o 1 
aun and ote a ee ont 
3) To furnish information °™ 
crop conditions and yields. “s 

(4) To provide a_ centra) . 
agency controlled by farmers ang 
a fair competitive market for poty.” 
cabbage to all members. 

(5) To provide a central Collection» 
remittance service. =e 

(6) To handle all claims an, 

(7) To provide ’ 
tain losses. 

8) To supervise and stang rite 

(9) To establish brands. 

(10) To advertise. 

Financing the Organizatioy 

The finances of local ¢aa,,; 
will be in their own hands. |," 
cases they can be financed t; .»...' 
ship fees, by members loan »,;,. 
pro rata deductions on th 
of all sales. 

The state association will in 
as follows: Each local assc ja: ,.. 
be required to pay a mem , 
of $50 to the state associa , 
money will be used prima: |, 
ganizing and equipping the j 
ciation. Each member assc 
be required to give a loan nc 
ing to $500. These notes 
as collateral for borrowing f 
necessary for operating ex, 
shall be available in settler 
liquidated damages that ; 
from violation of a member 
Operating expenses, sales ex 
insurance costs will be met 
deduction on each car c 
handled. The rate of ded 
depend upon the volume 
and will be determined by 
of directors from time to ti) 


i 
insurance againe 


bly 
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Increasing Wheat \ i¢ld 


E. A. W., MARYLAND 


My own experience, eoup):) » 
good many years of learnings ‘ro; 
other fellow’s mistakes, ha xt: 
me that the sooner after Aiugy 
the plowing for winter whe . js } 
the larger will be the yielc | 
known this tested on t f 
seeded the same day and tres ted 
except that one was plowed a 
three weeks earlier than the other 

For early plowing to pay i 
sary to roll and harrow, «10, 
Game day the soil is turned and 
to harrow and roll every time 
crust forms up to seeding. Cont 
to what many imagine, early plo 
and the packing that goes with it 
more necessary for light than 
heavy soils. 

Those who wish to follow cowp 
truck crops or potatoes, with wh 
will prepare the land with only 
disk, harrow, and roller if they de 
@ full crop because such land can 
be cleared in time for early plo 
and the necessary packing. 
little extras may easily mean @ 
dollars an acre increase to 
farmers who have been less part 
lar. 


Getting Profit Out of Potate 


Each year competition is becom 
keener in handling and market 
crops. Farmers must study eV 
way to cut down cost of produc 
and get all the profit possible, to4 
set increased cost of living and 
have something on the right side 
the ledger. The lateness of the seas 
has caused apprehension among & 
farmers, with possible short crops 
this means the necessity of making ¢ 
most out of every field product. Po 
toes will receive much considerati 
and the man who “makes good” 
this money crop, is the one who 
advantage of every means of prodt 
ing at lowest cost. 

One of the best examples of lal 
saving machinery is the potato dig 
and an investment in one will § 
pay. The ‘thoroughness of the wo 
the hand labor saved, the rapidity 
harvesting, and the clean manner 
which the digger does the work, ™ 
it well worth while for any farmer 
investigate. 


Need Inoculation—Soy beans ° 
be satisfactorily raised without ™ 
ulating the seed, but no nitroge 
ing nodules are produced on the 
unless the seed is inoculated, in 
lated beans have been prevw™ 
grown on the land, or soil on ¥! 
soy beans have been grown Is ap" 
to the new field. 


Select Seed Corn for next year ™ 
in the field where the stalk can 
considered with the ear. Take 
from healthy stalks of model 
height. 

; 


SERRE WORT 





August 13, 1921 
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The Thread-Rubber trade-mark tells 
you that the plates in your battery are 
insulated—not merely separated. 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are 
selected by the best brains in the 
automobile business as standard equip- 
ment for 185 makes of cars and trucks. 


Manufacturers of 185 cars and trucks have paid the additional 
price for Threaded Rubber Insulation to assure the users of their 
product the lowest battery cost per mile of uninterrupted service. 


You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers 
in your territory listed below. They all give authorized Willard Service: 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Taylor Malcom Co., Inc. 
Albion, Daum-Cain Electric Serv. 


Corp 
Amsterdam, m, McPartlon Battery 


Mt. Kisco M. E. Gavitt 

Newark.....Beach Electric Co. 

Newburgh....Newburgh Batt. 
Service Station 

New Rochelle. ...Robert Bowen 


Weltevitie. Grastorf Batt.Serv.Co. 
White Plains. .Lester B. Knight 
Williamson. Tassel! & Fairbanks 
Yonkers...Chas. W. Headden 


ane......E.& S. Serv. Station 
Kittaning, ee Dausherty Battery 
Se oO. 
Lancaster..Elect. Equip. Co. 
Lebanon, Auto Elect. Equip. Co. 


West Chester, West Chester Sto. 
Battery Sompan 
Wilkes-Barre see Batt. Co. 
Williamsport, ote 
York. . .Sherman-Shaw Company 


New York, Willard Sto. Batt. Co. PENNSYLVANIA Lehighton, Blank & Teets Batt. 
ttica D. Turrel Autelec Service Co. Allentown .... P. W. Frey Lews rvice Station s NEW JERSEY 
) ~~ Ne Simpson Bros. Storage Bronx Service Station Altoona, Altoona Sto. Batt. Serv. Lewistown, Batt oo = alesCo. Asbury Park....R. V, Dorleeck 
Battery Co. H. C. Entricken Stati a Haven. sane & Ray Atlantic City..E. S.’ Steelmar 
Batavia,....H. Adelman & Son Eureka Batt. & Vulc. Co. Bangor, Sanders Sto. Batt. Sta. PMonaemie = Sha afer” _ Boonton, Boonton Sto. Batt. Co. 
Bay Shore, L.I., Bay Shore Batt. pomtam Service Station ) Barnesbor -.,- . Crockshank eady = Carpenter Batt. Camden, . Super Tire Shop 
tation ssa A ta’s.. uether a amden, Sto. Batt. Se 
he Bay Side, L. I.... <. Ve Gedroice & Co. ’ Beaver Falls, Ballard Sto. Batt. Milton...Roy Harbeson & Co. - "To ae Go 
yi Ba attery Co. Heins & Newman Company Mount Airy, Bracken’ 2 Battery East: Grants, Storage Batt. Serv., 
eacon Steinhardt Bros Bedford... F. P. Hughes Service Compan nc. 
" Sto. Batt. Repair Shop Bellefonte. _-R. C. Witmer Mt. Union, Bochart Batt. & Tire Elizabeth, Union County Batt. 
ed and Washington Heights Serv. Sta. eee Thomas, Batt, save Semacetth GT te Serv.Sta. — K, nad o. ° 
C n erw: nee acDo . * nglewood, is . " 
7 time Niagara Palte, Hert Elect. Serv. Bethlehem. Bethichem Storage New Costte, Co. Batt. Sav. co. 8 alisade to. Batt 
. attery Compan , 4 , lemington..H Batt. S 
x. Cont Norwich, Norwich Motor & Ma- Bloomsburg, Storage. Batt. Co. ton Battery Company Freehold, Freehold Elect. ion 


urly plo 
} with it 





Brackenridge. .N. R. Shoemaker 
Bryn Mawr, W. H. Powers Co. 
Butler, Gillespie & Kennedy Co. 


Nicholson. .A. S. Williams 
Northampton. :\ Winding & Batt. 


Hackensack, Palisade Sto. Batt. 


< 
‘ Norristown... "Schoettle Bros. ; 
Bradford... Battery Service Co. * Harrison, T 
t than Dunkick’ Battery & , Carbondale, Bartholomay Bros. Oil City, H. C. Young Batt. Co. Harrison ire & Batt 
jalty Station Ossini "Ossi G c ry Service Station Palmerton, veaae att. Serv. Hoboken, Starter & Batt. Serv. 
lect. Gar. & Serv. Sta. sining . .Oss ry Richard o- Carlisie, CarlisieSto. Batt.Co.Ltd. Stat Co. of N. J. 
W cOWD Far a ena Saivice Oakley Battery ecm) Bay... The a. fe, Sen tel A Co. Philipsburg. i huilipsburg Batt. Jersey City, Starter & Batt. Serv. 
4 : rsburg, The Walk Auto- . of N. J. 
with wh Flatbush... Deimi Co., Inc. Pat - Wiactzte Serv ice Co. : motive Electric Co. Philadelphia, Willard Sto. Batt... akewood, Wallace Bros. Mach. 
th only Flushing, Vernon Sto. Batt. Co. @ PalatineBridge. Pret Gace «4 Charleroi W. C. Spridik om Co. Works 
Free; eck & Son a L.I., Elect. Garage Chester....Geo. F. Barr & Co. War ’s Putt Serv. Co. Manasquan Watt's Garage 
they de Fultea. "Clark cee Service Penn Y : J. Frenc Clarion......Say Battery Co. m. K. Eilert Batt. Maplewood, Maplewood Auto & 
ind can ee arty E. Vail Plattsbu ;H. C. Atwater Clearfield, Gray Sto. Batt. Co. Pittston, Sicklers Battery Shop Machine Co. 
Glens Falis. “HLA. wn & Co. Pleasantville, W-GarfieldGardner Coatesville......E. S. Thorne Pittsburgh, Highways Serv. Co. Montclair, Montclair Sto. Batt. 
rly plo Gloversville, Stewarts Electrical Port sees Battery Co. Storage Columbia, Elect. Equipment Co. Portage, Portage Batt. & Tise 
. Sho: - Connellsville ..Auto Service Se Morristown. . Chen. L. Dobbs 
ing. , Granville. . John R._ Webster pose ae... L %° aieraee u Bois, Rafferty Bros. Serv. Sta. Pottstown, Batt. Serv. & Elect. Newark, Starter & Batt. Serv. Co. 
nean m@ Great Neck, L. I., Universal ‘ort Jervis .... - gimy Reston, Hull Batt. & Ten. Co. General Auto Elect. Co. 
+ Electric Co. Port Richmond ...-Richmond ast Sugudebers. ....George Pottsvilfe... Elect. Repair Shop 
> to Haverstraw... . Taylor Sales Co. Pee ——- rate iis & Van Ca Punxsutawney _onay Sto. Batt. ¢ * 
; sdam lectric Corp. Ww lect Serv 
SS part anne atiery Co, Ines Sto. Poughkeépsie, Jersey Battery Ettwood City, V right Blect Serv. Reading, Berks y & Ign. C New Sree ios. C. Bergen 


Potate 


Herkimer S. Harter 
Hudson .. . White Electric Co. 
rn Long, I Island Batt. 


Marion Bros, Inc. 
} ke I. Jost Storage Batt. 




















ce Co., I 
Riverhead, Long island Battery 


Rochester, Ww illard Sto. Batt. Co. 
Rockaway Beach... . Rockaway 
Beach Batt. Service Station 
Rome.. . .Steifvater — Co. 


Ephrata, Ephrata Sto. Batt. Co. 

..Perry Elect. Co. 
aaa. Masters Batt. Serv. Sta. 
Frankford, Oxford Auto & Mach. 


Franklin . -Frankiin Garage Co. 
Germantown... ..J. H. Da iatiosh 


Ridgeway oe ae Ellinger 
Scranton, ‘Hasting Batt. & Sales 


o. 
Saxton, Lloyd yoy Serv. Station 
Scottdale. Tire & Batt. Serv. 
Sewichiey, “Highway Service Co. 
Shamokin, Shamokin Batt. Serv. 


Newto : Geo. S. Morris 
North ‘Bergen, U nion Sto. Batt. 


Passaic, Towers Sto. Batt. Co. 

Paterson....Edmund E. Mayer 

Perth Amboy, Batt. & Motor 
rvice Station 





s becom 
3 .  Salamanca.....H.A.Campbell Gettysburg, H. & T. Elec Station Plainfield, Pl 

market Jamestown, Sillivan & Louns Battery Serv. stat idn gossverece. © Elect. Serv.  S Sharon, Sharon Sto. Batt. Co. — eld, nintigrd Sto. Batt. 

ly ev Frank L. Brow Lake..Wm.C.Shackett Greenville, Electric Service Co. Shenandoah, Shenandoah Sto. Rahway, Rahway Auto Supp. & 
udy "Scam Sto. Batt. Co. Springs, R. E.Whitford Caren, are Sto. Batt. Battery Station Service Co. 

produc ake Placid... Grisdale & Baugh A. Spatz Somerset, Somerset Batt. Serv. R. V. Dorbeck 
: ~ Falls, Electric Shop & Gar. ste , “Seeley, Jr. Hanover, Slesover Batt. Serv.Co. oO. Ridgewood. .Quackenbush- 
ible, tod port has. W. Stone alls, Avery & Kroninger Harrisburg, Motor Elect. Sales Sunbury, Gheen Batt. Serv. Co. Martin Co 

d Long Is Island City, Steiner Elect. L.1., A. Gouldi Co. Susquehanna, Winters Battery Rutherford, Hart Electric Co. 

S an orporation, Son Hazelton, Hazelton Battery Co. Sales & Service Company Somerville. ..Crane-Hadden Co. 
zht side R. T. Reed & Son Stapleton, L. I., Quimby Smith Honesdale, Burcher Battery & Titusville....Pringle Batt. Co. South Orange, Sto. Batt. Serv. 
: Lynnbrook, petgeen Sto. Batt. Electric Works Vulcanizing Shop Towanda D. Means Co. 

the sea 0., Syracuse Paul C. Little Houtzdale, Goutedale’ Battery Tyrone, — a Batt. Serv. Sta. Summit, Summit Sto. Batt. Co. 
nong g1 I ..Nortiiern Garage Corp. Tarrytown. - aster B. Knight & Electric Co. Uniontown....C, Wick getason Trenton, Hearnen Sto. Battery ‘ 

“ .Robert Bowen Troy ley, Jr. Huntingdon, Huatsotcn Tire Vandergrift .. .. Bush Batt. Se Service Station "a 
crops, dina. .J. E. Foster Co. Inc. Utica, bicitvater Elect. Co., Inc. & Bat Co. arren, Warren | Batt. Serv. Co. Vineland - 
making # iddl n, WinterStor.Batt.Co. Watertown 3° hn Cleary Indiana. "Lighteap Elect. Co. bw al Me Bape. West En z 
9 t. Vernon, Mt. Vernon C Watkins. Gotes. Ir Jersey Shore......L. Sherer Serv. Co. Westfield, W: eatfield ‘Sto. Battery 4 
ict. Poi ing Station Waverly, C. Wy. Canoll Batt. Co. Johnstown, Sto. Batt. | Co. Windber: Shaffer Batt. Serv. Co. & Supply Co. tL 
siderati ‘ 
” 

ood WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY : 
who ie Y 
of prod Cleveland, Ohio \ 
s of lab Made in Canada by the 
ato digs Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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REICHARD’S 


Animal Bone Base F ertilizers and 
Hydrated Lime 


at Pre-War Prices 
i} For further particulars address 
Robert A. Reichard 


Allentown, Penna. 


wile 
Beet 
Pulp 


fhe LARROWE MILLING CO. DETROIT,MICH 























Dried Beet 
Pulp replaces 
corn silage or 
can be fed 
with it. 






















FLEMINGTON FAIR 


7 FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
AUGUST, 23,24,25,267'21 


12th Annual Fair — Horse Racing, Cattle Show, Automobile Rac- 
ing, Poultry Show, Boys and Girls Exhibits, Flying Exhibits by the County 
Holstein Friesian Association. 


The American Agriculturist will have an exhibit and rest tent.. 
“E. B. Allen, President 
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Lowest Price 
in 5 Years 

















New York’s Leading 
Sleeveless Guimpe 
ress - S i 49 


Just think of it! 
New York's style 
leader made of a 
very serviceable 
Ramie Linene, in 
Union Grains is your choice of the 
sture. popular shades of 
Pink or Blue, for 
only $1.49! And we 
all —— charges 
you send money with 
order. Very effectively 
trimmed with white pip- 
ing at neck, arms 
pockets, as patent 
eather finish belt. Sizes 
to fit anybody from 16 





Get the Original—It contains 
Pure Corn Distillers Grains. 


Summer feeding is just as important 


as winter feeding. 
the very best supplement to 
It is easily digested and therefore 
cooling. It will keep your herd in 
condition all year round and main- 
tain top-notch production. 


Milk Record Cards Free—Write to 


The Ubiko Milling Co. vrais Ror aive ie 
wentitiok oc Bles, Baad 
Dept. A Cincinnati, O. $149 with order and we 








l pay postage, o 
postman om 49, H.49, pn g eet 
age, 

money Ss if not 
pleased perfectly. 


Mail Bag Stores 
32 Union Square 
New York City. 














Poultry Houses 


Protection against RATS, SKUNKS WEASELS. 
Send 30 cents for blue prints of poultry house or 
brooder house or 50 conts for " 

N. Y. 


JOHN F. COLEMAN 








Smithbere, 


; Wames Par 
MORIUICE chess—garlic—smut. Close w_ treo trom cochio—cye— 
CIDER MILL 





AND FRUIT PRESSES 
Write for Prices. 
CROWN MFC.CO 
PHELPS. N.Y 


If you don’t like it—we take it back—return your 
money—pay freight. Write today for free cataleg and 
samp Mention American Agriculturist. 


A. H. Hoffman, tno., Dandisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 













Farm Engineering 
Work Around the House and Barns 












Motor Operated Pump 


I have a 28-32 volt lighting plant. 
What size motor would I have to use, 
or % horse power, on double action force 
pump, where the lift is not over 15 feet? 
The plant js located in the basement of 
the house,“ 200 feet from the barn. The 
wires running to the barn are No. 6. What 
size wire should I run from the main wires 
to outlet near the pump? Could I use 10 
or No. 12? Could I light an Ye 
i. to from the plant using No. 6 wire?— 


If the battery has a low amperage 
hour capacity it would probably be 
too much for it to supply current to 
a half horse power motor. As far as 
the power required is concerned, 4 
horse power would be sufficient to 
operate the pump with the low lift 
that you have. The greatest question 
would be the drop in voltage in trans- 
mission, but if you use a wire as large 
as No. 6, this ought not to be very 
great. The same size wire should 
be run to the motor itself from the 
mains so that the average drop here 
will be kept down to as low a per- 
centage as possible. In order to keep 
the lights up to reasonable brilliancy, 
it will be necessary to keep your bat- 
tery pretty well charged most of the 
time. A 32 volt lamp will lose con- 
siderably in brilliancy if the voltage 
should drop down to 26 or 27, as 
might he the case if the battery were 
not kept well charged. 


Storage Cistern for Rain Water 


I am thinking of building a large cistern 
for watering my stock. The water would be 
rain water caught from the barn and shed 
roofs. Would this water have a foul odor 
and would it be fit for the stock? About 
what would it cost to 1d a cement cis- 
tern?—[A. J. Olson, Ohio, 

The cistern water should not foul 
provided the water gets into the cis- 
tern without being contaminated and 
that the cistern be well protected so 
that no contaminating material can 
enter after the water is in the cistern. 
Rain water, as it falls, is reasonably 
pure and it becomes foul only from 
foreign material that gets into it af- 
terwards. 

A cement cistern 14x8x8 feet would 
require approximately 16 basrels 
cement, 10 cubic yards sand and 9 
cubic yards pebbles or broken stone, 
with walls 6 inches thick and the mix- 
ture made in the proportion of 1-2-4. 

From these figures you can get the 
cost of materials if you: know the 
prices prevailing in your community. 
We cannot give you an estimate, for 
labor costs are variable in different 
localities. . 





Wiring for Lights 


Is there any way that I can connect an 
automobile battery to my 32 volt lightin 
plant? My building is 50x75 feet and 
have 12 lamps. What i 
wiring for this type plant?—[F. 
heim. 

If you have a 32 volt battery in 
your lighting plant, the six volt bat- 
tery from your automobile can be 
inserted in place of three cells in 
the present lighting system. The es- 
sential point is to absolutely locate 
the positive and negative poles of the 
battery and insert them so that the 
positive of the auto battery is con- 
nected to the negative on lighting 
battery and the negative to the 
positive. The positive pole of a bat- 
tery can be determined, providing no 
instruments are available, by dipping 
the terminals into a glass of salt 
water. Twice as many bubbles will 
be given off by the negative as from 
the positive terminal. 

The proper size of wires depends 
upon the distance the buildings are 
from the plant and the number of 
lights used at each point. 


Cutting Down Earth Banks 


BE. C. POTTER 

At a point where contractors were 
putting through a road near my place, 
an earth bank 25 to 35 feet high was 
encountered which had to be leveled. 
The dirt was wanted for a fill near 
by. 

The bank was composed of a flint- 
like clay through which large tumbler 
rocks were plentifully sprinkled, and 
on the surface were a number of 
stumps. These conditions all served 
to make ft a hard digging proposi- 
tion so it was decided to use dynamite 
and blast it down. 

The method used was as follows: 
Starting at grade, I dug a channel 12 
feet long slanting downward slightly 
so that the inner end was about one 


s the proper size 
Passen- 











foot below the grade. The two 
angle tunnels on each side of the 
stem were then dug, the first 
all the way back at the end o; 
main tunnel and the other two ,; 
6 feet in from the face. 

At the further end of each 0: 
back tunnels, a 50 pound box of 
dynamite was placed, and at the 





























of the two tunnels;6 feet in, 25 p how 
cases were set. As I did not wi; na 
take any chances, I placed two B. P 
tric blasting caps,in each of ‘|i on 
charges. The tunnels’ were ” 
tightly tamped clear up to the [fT © 
of the main tunnel, damp clay )—Y ¥! 
used and care being exercised p §°t®! 
leave any uir spaces immediff 2° 
around the charges of dynamite, mt 
By means of copper conne Mp t®® 
wire, the charges were all conn tyP 
together in series and a blasting . 
chine used to fire them. The int 
was a perfect one, the result tm 2" 
the bank was brought down in a) °!® 
heap in shape easily to be sho ms * 
into wagons and used in the fills, “* 
To Move Peaches by Tru ye 
ALVAH.H. PULVER, NEW YORK cove 
There is a wide variation in atti 
estimates on the peach crop in we: fk s 
New York fruit belt, but the prob@ted t 
yield is around 35% of a full « Mis, g1 
This means in the judgment of mple 


servative growers a crop of ar Magre: 
3,500 cars in the counties compri™., st; 
the peach belt proper. The New! 
Central railroad, which handles 
bulk of peach shipments out of the 
trict, forecasts shipments of 3,000 
or slightly more over its lines. | 
the scattering shipments that wil 
out over other lines, particularly f 
the western end of the belt, the i 
is not likely to be far from 3,500 « 
However, there will be heavy ¢ 
ments of peaches by motor trucks 
what is comparatively a short hav) 
There has been considerable di: 
isfaction with railroad service in 
cent years in the matter of furnis 
cars and in the icing service, and 
ing the period of traffic congestion i 
dent to the war, deliveries were sid 
All this has stimulated shipments 
truck and last season there were he J. 
peach shipments out of the belt the 
Watertown, Utica and other citfJthe 
within a radius of 150 miles. rts § 
The crop will move very early, pram of 


ew 
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qd si 
ng 1 
pme 
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ber: 
















































ably the earliest in the annals of pou 
district. Elbertas will begin to mae di 
in a small way by August 15. Som mil 
growers believe that the movem@ $1: 


32 
or, it 
fit. 


will be practically all over by Septe 
ber 1. The New York central is m 
ing arrangements to begin to han 
the crop by mid-August and the |i 
looks for the peak of the movem 
between September 1 and 10. 0 
narily, the Elbertas, which constitt 
the bulk of the late crop in this sectid 
do not move in much quantity befo 
September 10, with the peak of 
movement around September 25. 

Late peaches are of good size for 
season of the year, and are beginni 
to show color. The matter of weath 
is one of the uncertain factors in 
size of the crop. Should there 
plenty of rain during the last few wet 
of the season, it is fair to suppose th 
the size of the crop will aggregi 
several hundred cars more than 
otherwise would. 

There is little definite about prid 
Some btyers have been in the distri 
prospecting and it is reported t 
offers of $2 a bushel for No 1 sto 
grower to furnish the basket, ha 
been made. Also, that on a bil 
basis, there have been offers of ? 
cents a pound, or the equivalent 
$1.50 a bushel, without the bask 
orchard run, culls out. 


File Petition for Ditch 


A person desires to drain his land 
land of another person, What must he 
—(W. L. K., New York. 

He should file a petition in % 
county court which will appoint co 
missioners, and they will determin¢e 
to whether or not a ditch is necess 
If a person’s land is taken he is ¢ 
titled to damages and persons wi 
property has been improved may 
assessed for the benefits. 


Picking Apples—The more color 
apple gets the better it will sell on 
market. There is danger of lett 
some apples hang until they get ° 
ripe for storage fruit. Color and ©0 
dition of the fruit should be wate 
constantly. 
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ive Stock H usbandry | 


Timely Notes About Farm Animals 












The two . 
de of the [State Fair Horse Plans 
the first | rarm, breeding and draft horse 
he end of ment at the New York state fair 
her two racuse, September 12 to 17 bids 
’ Jo surpass the former splendid ex- 
pf each 0} ons in point of attractive classes, 
d box of J, premiums and interest on the 
nd at thel¢ the breeders of the country. 
Pt in, 25 pL now: will be under the general 


it will be hard to keep the floor clean. 
As a ru!2 every board floor in a lay- 
ing house should be a double floor, 
built by laying the boards of the two 
layers in opposite directions. A fine 
mesh wire netting between the two 
layers will shut out rats. Building 
paper between the layers will also 
keep the house warm. 


D. T. ., NEW ‘JERSEY 

Six Dairymen in the vicinity of Wal- 
pack Center, N. J., have purchased 
three young bulls, all sons of King of 
the Johanna Lads, paying a total of 
$375 for them. These farmers, have 
paired off into three lots, and each 
pair will keep one of the bulls for 
two years, when the heifers will be 
bred to another one of the bulls, and 
so on, until the third bull is called into 
requisition. 


Six years will be required to com- 
plete the cycle for these bulls, which 
cost the six farmers $62.50 each. Of 
course, after the first two years, line 
breeding will be employed, but the 
blood of the King of the Johanna Lads 


Purchase Herd Bull Jointly 


pounds cornmeal. When feeding one 
pound cornmeal, with three to five 
pounds separator skim milk, 446 
pounds skim milk saved 100 pounds 
cornmeal. When feeding as much as 
seven to nine pounds skim milk, with 
each pound cornmeal, it required 552 
pounds skim milk to equal 100 pounds 
cornmeal. 


The average of all the experiments 
is that 478 pounds skim milk, or say 
500, in round numbers, is equal to 
100 pounds cornmeal. Still further 
simplified, we may remember that 5 
pounds skim milk is as good as a 
pound of cornmeal for feeding pigs. 





Settlement for Eggs 


Would you be kind enough to help me 

id not wi; State Fair Commissioner Because of the tendency in recent will be concentrated in the herds. The | get my money for 2268 hatching " “- 
laced two f°? of State ’ years to construct a more permanent men who are using these means to im- which were delivered to E. Salinger, pro- 
leach of |=: Parker with ee he Devine type of laying house, the concrete prove their herds are Gottlieb Katzen- yeeue of —— tone gy 
t tendent. . ° +» on arc , ‘ ave writ- 

were shen as superinte floor has been gaining in popularity. stein, Harry Garris, Joseph Robbins, ten him several letters for the $225 which 


Pp to the fere will be $10,616 offered in prize 
mp clay | BY with $300 in specials bringing 
cercised , otal prize money over $11,000. 
+ immegi ff 27e 193 classes for horses and 





iynamite, g* Mules and jacks which should should be perfectly dry. It turns back : We did. After two weeks Mr. Ruhle 
er conne # the Show attractive to exhibitors oj] water and prevents surface mois- Nineteen trials with separator skim wrote us as follows: “In reference to 7% 
all conn ‘YPes Of horses useful in agri- ture trom soaking through the floor. milk, fed in conjunction with corn- my claim against E. Salinger, Brewster, 


. blasting fe: The Percherons will be di- 
m. The into two divisions; the open 
> result - gps 2nd those devoted to New York 


The initial cost is no more than that 
of a properly constructed wooden 
floor and its efficiency is greater. 
When properly built a concrete floor 


An inch of sand or sandy loam as a 
covering and a straw or peat moss 


Grant Layton, Everett Rosencrans and 
Emmett Struble. 


Value of Skim Milk ~ 





meal at the Wisconsin station, show 
that where not over three pounds 
skim milk are fed, with each pound 


is due me, but up to the present writing 
have received no answer. I would greatly 
appreciate it if you could bring him to 
oo Ruehle, Dutchess county, 


N Y, I am glad to say that I received 
a check in full payment. No doubt it 
was through your service that he came 








a. 
own in a|m Classes, with three attractive litter makes an excellently finished cornmeal, that 327 pounds skim milk to terms. I wish to thank you very : 
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Among the Farmers | 














NEW YORK 
Beekeepers are Meeting 


CLARENCE FOOT, SCHENECTADY, COUNTY, N.Y. 

The New York state association of 
Beekeepers’ societies is holding its 
summer field meet at the apiary of 
Frank C. Alexander at Delanson, N. Y., 
on August 5. It is expected that sev- 
eral other prominent beekeepers of 
this and nighboring states will be pres- 
ent. Eastern and northern members 
go to Schenectady, then by Center 
street to South Schenectady, then take 
road past government warehouses and 
keep straight on Sucker street, turn 
to right in Sucker street one mile to 
Delanson, go through village to turn 
in road and take left-hand road up 
the hill. The Alexander home and 
apiary is within the corporation lim- 
its. Train leaves Schenectady for De- 
lanson 8.05 a m, and one leaves Albany 
for Delanson 7.15 a m. 

The meeting is under the auspices 
of the Eastern New York honey pro- 
ducers’ co-operative association, and 
those having cars will do their utmost 
the next day to show some of the 
apiaries in the vicinity, ending at 
Sharon Springs with Lyke and Eld- 
ridge. Brother beekeepers are asked 
to bring along any new or unique ap- 
paratus they have developed. 


Steuben County Farm Notes 
H. I. DOW, NEW YORK. 

Hiaying was nearly finished the first 
week in August, season favorable for 
securing the crop which is 20% below 
normal. The harvest of a fine crop of 
wheat is nearly finished. Oats harvest 
was in progress with the crop below 
normal, Corn is unusually good. The 
season has been too dry for best de- 
velopment of potatoes of which an 
acreage slightly above normal was 
planted. Early potatoes are not yield- 
ing well. 

Many horses and cattle have been 
lost from anthrax. The worst of the 
outbreak appears to be past. The 
apple crop will be almost a total fail- 
ure. 





Columbia Co—Hay and oats are poor 
crops. Rye made good growth but 
has many false heads. Help plentiful 
at $2 or $3 p day. Much old hay car- 
ried over which will help out, as many 
will not cut enough to feed. Corn is 
making a fine growth. 

Fayette Co—The recent rain has im- 
proved pastures. Ground is in good 
condition for plowing. Threshing will 
begin soon. Wheat is a small crop, 
also oats. Hay harvest is well along, 
an average crop. Butter is 40c p Ib, 
eggs 40c p doz, wheat $1.50 p bu, corn 
85c, oats 52c, new potatoes $2, hay 
$20 p ton. 

Genesee Co—Fruit crop is nearly 
a failure. Practically no peaches, 
plums, berries or currants and only a 
few pears. Apple crop is 50% of 
normal. Live stock looks well despite 
dry pastures. A larger potato crop 
than year ago. Wheat is all har- 
vested. Oats on an average crop. 
Farm help plentiful. 

Jefferson Co—Labor for threshing 
is $3.50 to $4 per day. Fuel cost is 
same as last year. Threshermen furn- 
ish the fuel. Farmers the coal. The 
threshermen also furnish one or two 
men and farmers the rest of the 
gang.—I(W. I. Roe. 

Orange Co—Haying is practically 
finished; crop very light. Pastures 
were refreshed by recent rains. Apples 
and peaches are going to market. 
Blackberries are plentiful. State road 
between Washingtonville and Newburg 
is being repaired. Potato blight bad 
in some fields. 

Schuyler Co.—Crops are in good 
shape. Beans and potatoes look well, 
some of the latter had to be replanted. 
Hay is a light crop. Wheat fair, no 
fruit to speak of. Butter is 40c p Ib, 
eggs 37c doz, live veal calfs 9%c p Ib. 

Tioga Co—Rain helped crops con- 
siderably. Oats are ready for harvest. 
Butter is 40@50c p Ib retail, shippers 
are paying 44c p doz for fresh white 
egss. Hay was light. Pastures are in 
better shape; corn is doing well. 
Blackberries have developed splen- 
didly.(A. A. Drew. 

Wyoming Co—Although the acreage 
of’ wheat in this county is larger this 
year; present indications are that the 
production will be far below that of 
1920. Reports on yields coming to the 
farm bureau office are much below 
those of last year. The majority of re- 
ports to date indicate a yield of around 
20 bus p acre while last year yields of 
35 and 40 bus p acre were not uncom- 


mon. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SHOCE 

The tobacco fields in Pennsylvania 
present a splendid appearance, due to 
timely rains. The plants which have 
already been topped and suckered are 
tall and full and the yield promises 
to equal last season’s heavy crop. Lan- 
caster county tobacco growers also re- 
port more optimistic conditions. 

Pennsylvania grange picnics are at- 
tracting farmers in large numbers. 
The speakers endeavor to stimulate 
production and conservation of food, 
In the meantime the grange member- 
ship continues to increase. “Consér- 
vation and economy” is the slogan. 

Observations made in the leading 
potato growing sections indicate that 
the Russet variety has best withstood 
the unusual long season of drouth and 
insect damages. The vines remain 
green and the tubers are healthy and 
growing in size, contrary to nearly all 
other varieties. 

The Pennsylvania’s state highway 
department awarded additional con- 
tracts for the construction of many 
miles of improved highways. The 
farmers are now realizing from prac- 
tical experience that a farm on a bad 
road 5 miles from market is further 
away than a farm on a good road 10 
miles distant. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers who 
threshed this season’s wheat crop re- 
port that yields of 30 to 35 bushels per 
acre are not unusual. The rye crop 
is also an excellent one, but the oats 
yield is below normal in both yield and 
length of straw. 


Cumberland Co—Harvest is about 
over, vegetables are scarce and fruit 
dropping badly. Some threshing has 
been done. The bearded varieties of 
wheat did best. Hay was a fairly good 
yield. New wheat is $1 p bu, oats 40c, 
milk $2 p 100 Ibs, chickens 30c p Ib. 
There have been many picnics and out- 
ings. 

Greene Co.—Recent rain helped 
crops. Wheat, oats and meadows are 
mostly cut. Corn looks well, potatoes 
will be a fair crop and gardens are 
coming along nicely. Butter is 20c p 
Ib, eggs 22c p doz, young chickens 22c 
p lb, old chickens 15c. 


OHIO 
Franklin County Activities 


H. WARREN PHELPS 

Some of the early sown oats have 
ripened and is now in shock. The 
oats crop is nearly a failure in general. 
Potatoes are small. Clover cut is gen- 
erally good; alfalfa fair; timothy light 
in most meadows. 

Wheat is yielding 6 to 25 bushels per 
acre. There is very little grain in the 
top of many of the heads. The crop of 
apples is very light; fruit small in size. 


Licking Co—Threshing is half com- 
pleted; wheat turning out 5 to 15 bu p 
acre. Oats is a light crop and needs 
rain, corn is also light, potatoes are 
searce and berries small. Live stock 
is doing well except sheep. Hay brings 
$5 p ton in the field, wheat 1.12 p bu, 
oats 60c, corn 85c, eggs 25¢ p doz, 
chickens 26c p Ib. 

Morrow Co—Harvest is over. Hay 
was a fair crop. Wheat threshes 12 
to 15 bu p acre. Quality good. Oats 
was a short crop and light. Corn 
promises to be a good crop. Berries 
are the only fruit of consequences. Hay 
brought $5 p ton in windrow. Wheat 
is a $1.10 p bu. Many farmers had 
to borrow money to pay their taxes. 

Williams Co—Some oats yet to be 
harvested; much of the wheat is not 
first class. Corn is doing fairly well. 
Potatoes will be short as blight has 
been quite disastrous. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cabell Co—Grass and all vegetation 
is doing well following recent rains. 
Corn is good; fine color. The farmers 
are more hopeful than earlier in the 
season and are planting large acreage 
of late crops. Prices remain high on 
most products. 

Mineral Co—Wheat is threshing 10 
to 12 bu p acre, corn looks well, but is 
weedy. Potatoes and tomatoes will be 
short. Butter and eggs higher with 
butter 40c p Ib, eggs 35c p doz. Some 
farmers sold wheat at 1.25 p bu. Veal 
calves bring 8c p lb, good veal hides 


3c p Ib. a 
DELAW ARE 


Delaware Fair—The Kent and Sus- 
sex co fair was held at Harrington, 
Del, July 26-30. Grand exhibits of 
cattle, horses, poultry, vegetables, 
cereals and fruits stood out as the 
principal feature. About 4,000 attend- 
ed on the opening day and 15,000 on 
Thursday which proved to be the big 
day. This year’s fair is one of the 
best held by the Kent and Sussex fair 
assn.—([Charles Hopkins. 








Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1928 
Chicago - 124% 2.32 61% 1.44 36% .76 
New York . 1.40 2.55 -82 1.65 51 98 
Buffalo ... — — 74 1.67 .38% .95 


Grain prices continued irregular in 
early August, due more to the econom- 
ic and financial situation than to well 
confirmed reports of heavy estimates 
of reduced grain yields during late 
July. For days the crop news has 
been decidedly bullish and the volume 
of new wheat arriving on primary mkts 
has apparently reached its peak. 
Snow’s figures of 762 million bus, de- 
tails of which are on another page of 
this issue, as the estimated wheat crop, 
and estimates from other noted au- 
thorities show that the wheat crop will 
me considerably smaller this year than 
last. The government estimates 800 
million bus and a prominent commer- 
cial agency, 766 million. The promise 
of the Canadian crop is much smaller 
than previously figured. e 

Foreign crop prospects figure in a 
nominal way. France and Belgium 
have been badly affected by the drouth, 
and if financial conditions permit 
would be on the mkt for immediate 
import of the grains. Shortage is re- 
ported in Nebraska and western Iowa. 

According to country advices the 
corn crop is about made in the western 
corn belt, so far as moisture is con- 
cerned. Recent rains, however, were 
highly beneficial to the crop in both 
the western and eastern territory and 
corn prices eased accordingly but still 
held up in ¥ympathy with the strength 
in wheat. 

On the other hand, the oats crop is 
decidedly short and the prospects for 
yield fell sharply during the late June 
and July drouth. One leading crop 
expert reports the oats crop of 1,087 
million bus which is 439 million bus 
less than harvested last year. The 
average weight of the new crop, so far 
harvested this year, is lighter than last 
season. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.40 p bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.43, No 2 mixed durum 1.39, No 2 
yellow corn 82c, No 2 mixed 81%c, 
No 1 white oats 51%c, No 2 white 5lc, 
No 3 white 49%c, rye 1.28%c, barley 
for malting 79@83c, for feeding 70@ 
74c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat sold at 
$1.24% @1.24% p bu, No 2 red 1.22@ 
1.2% No 2 hard 1.24@1.25, No 2 yellow 
corn 60% @61%c, No 2 white 60% @ 
61ic, No 2 white oats 35% @36 \c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold at 1.33 
@1.38 p bu, corn 72@73c, oats 51@ 
51%c. 

The feed mkt was steady but demand 
slow, prices without change, Standard 
middlings sold at $23.50 p ton, flour 
middlings 30, red dog 39.50, oats feed 
14, cottonseed oil meal, 36% protein, 
44, linseed oil meal 48, western spring 
bran 23, new crop spring patents 8.65 
@9.50 p 196-lbs. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers on ad- 
vance is secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 


Apples—At New York, fcy apples 
met a good demand with early green 
sorts $1.25 @3.75 p bskt, red 1.25 @ 4.25, 
Duchess 2.50@5.50 p bbl. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, mkt 
held quiet and unchanged with mar- 
row beans $6 p 100 Ibs, choice pea 
beans 4.60@4.75, medium 4.50@4.75, 
white kidney 12.50@13, red kidney 12, 





yellow eye 7.50@8, Scotch and green . 


peas 4.50, yellow and green splits 5.25 
@6. 

Eggs—At New York, better grades 
of eggs sold firm. Very fcy white eggs 
were scarce and firm, nearby extra 
white sold at 54@56c p doz, extra firsts 
50@52c, firsts 46@58c, nearby brown 
and mixed eggs 44@46c, gathered ex- 
tras 41@42c, gathered firsts 35 @40c, 
fresh gathered extras 41@43c, extra 
firsts 38 @40c. 

Fresh Fruits—At New York; peach- 
es were less plentiful and higher with 
Ga Elbertas $3.50@5.50 p carrier, 
Hudson river early varieties 2.75 @ 3.25 
p cra. Hudson river pears brought 
$5@10 p bbl, blackberries 25@30c p 
qt, huckleberries 19 @ 30c. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, mkt 
showed little change, No 1 timothy 
brought $32@33 p ton, No 2, 29@31, 








No 3, 27@29, shipping a 


hay 26 
mixed clover 31@32, No 1, 284 30, 
falfa 28@33. Small bales aver- 


p ton less. Oats straw $11@12 
straw 23@24. — 

Hides and Wool—So little is doing 
New York and Boston wool mkts , 
quotations are not established. g 
trimmed steer hides at New Y 
brought 3@ 4c p Ib, horse hides $1.59 
2 each, green calf skins 11% @l3cp ¢ 

Onions—At New York, onions met 
fair outlet with best grades Sligh 
higher. N J white onions brought "1 
@3.50 p bskt, yellow 1@1.50, req Tie 
1.25. Orange Co yellow 1.50 @2.59 , 
bag, red 75c@$1.25, N Y state yey, 
2.50@3, red 1@1.50. 

Potatoes—At New York, quality 
potatoes arriving was not of the dest, 
Fey stock sold steady. L I DOtatoes 
brought $3.50@5 p bbl, N J 2.599, 
Md 2.50@4.50, N J sweet POtaties 
1.50 @3.25 p bag. 

Poultry—At New York, live Poultry 
was quiet. Via freight live fowis 
brought 29 @30c p Ib, large fcy Droilery 
33 @ 34c, old cocks 18c, old ducks 229 
25c, turkeys 25c. Via express, prices 
were fractionally to 1c p Ib better. p, 
ceipts of fresh killed poultry were fay. 
ly large and prices weaker. Wester 
dry picked chickens brought 38 @i, 
p lb, corn fed chickens 32 @ 38c, mix 
fed fowls 30@39c, squabs $4.25@7) 
doz according to weight. 

Vegetables—At New York wax beans 
brought $1.50@3.25 p bskt, beets 2@ 
2.50 p 100 behs, carrots 2@3, sweg 
corn 75c@$3 p 100 ears, cucumbers 
75c@$1 p bskt, celery 1@3 p cra, cab. 
sages 3@4.25 p bbl, North Jersey toma. 
toes 1@2.50 p carrier, ‘white turnips 
3@4 p bbl, N Y state peas 2.50@4 p 
bag, Bull Nose peppers 75c @$1 p bskt, 
N Y state lettuce 50c@$2.50 p cra, 
nearby lettuce 1.50@3.50 p bbl. 









_ Country Produce Markets 


Philadelphia—Fresh crmy butter 
sold at 46 @48c p Ib, nearby eggs, extra, 
40@41c p doz, nearby cantelopes Tic 
@$1.75 p %-bu bskt, nearby white po- 
tatoes 70c@$1, cabbage 40@60c, on 
fons 65@75c, tomatoes 40c@$1, old 
timothy $23@$24 p ton. 

Syracuse, N Y—Live fowls brougit 
30@35c p lb, eggs 34c p doz, mapls 
syrup $1.15 p gal, onions 1.25@1.50p 
bu, new crop potatoes 1.75@2.3, 
apples 1.25@2, pears 2, plums 3@4.il, 
alfalfa hay, extra fine $20@22 p ton, 
bran 32 p ton, standard middling 
31.50 @ 32. 

Buffalo, N Y—New crop apple 
brought $1.50@2.25 p bu, pea beans 
4.25@4.50 p bu, home grown cabbage 
75c@$1 p doz heads, sweet corn 18@ 
30c p doz ears, nearby cucumbers 1@ 
1.50 p bu, onions 1.40@1.50, nearby 
potatoes at farmers’ wagons 1.60 @1.75, 
print butter 46@47c p Ib, dairy buttef 
41@45c, white eggs 45 @47c p doz. 





Farm Bureau Day—According to% 
L. Strivings, president of the N Y state 
farm bur fed, plans are now under way 
for a farm bureau day at the state fair, 
Tuesday, Sept 13. Farm bureau mem 
bers of all counties in the state should 
look forward to attending the fair 
this date, if they are planning to § 
The chamber of commerce of Syracus 
is making arrangements for the a 
commodation of farmers on that day 
and reservations may be made in aé- 
vance by writing direct to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Roofing a Hen-House 


I am building a poultry house 10 feet 
16 feet, and would like to know what is the 
best roof to make, also floor.—([H. B. Bebt 
Kenton, Del. 


I don’t know whether you mean the 
type of roof or the kind of roofing 
So far as the type of roof is concerned, 
any type is good—make the simplet 
and cheapest for a small house liké 
this; the single pitch, shed type wil 
probably fill the bill. If it is roofing 
you mean, then I would recomment 
either shingles of wood or asphalt, # 
prepared roofing. The asphalt, or pre 
pared roofing, is good from the sani- 
tary standpoint and is as cheap and 
durable as any, if not more s0. 

Preferences in floors for poult 
houses are variable. Personally, 
like a 3-inch concrete floor, made witd 
a rather rich mixture, to be cove 
with a quarter of an inch of asphalt 
The latter keeps the claws from weal 
ing out, and is sanitary and cleaalf 
Wood floors are warmer to the to 
and in cold, unheated buildings mi 
be preferable. 


SEED WHEAT 


pu riatr, tov natant ote | 
clan. : 
Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co. Ps 
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Money for Bulbs 


tn uary the Perry Gardens pur- 
hae bill of bulbs from me and after 
he uo paid for them. At the same 
some ‘)-; ordered more with a promise 
S ore quickly. They kept ordering 


be ist of March, but since that 
: n get no reply to several letters 
. The last check I received was 
George Popp, Jr. I need this 
a rag! my eight months ill- 


a ou can give will be 
os tet Punt, Livingston county, 
N 


matter was taken up with a 
1 Painesville, O to find out the 


mo» ty of this concern. Investiga- 
tion “) owed nothing worth while about 
Pe! Gardens, but we have been 


,inted with George Popp, Jr. for 
many years. Our informants 
that he is absolutely uncollect- 
d they are much surprised that 

oseriber got pay for his first bill 

‘{ all. After taking this matter up 
dir with George Popp, Jr. we 
ce ved a letter from our subscriber 
«og that he had received check 
m the Perry Gardens in full set- 
nent of his account against them. 
vant to thank you for your efforts 
av behalf,” he writes. “I surely 

never have received a cent of the 

e me without your aid.” 


~~ 





Cocoanut Oil 

harm that has come to the dairy 
ry by filled milk and cream 
’s such proportions that dairy 
izations are now seeking relief 
igh legislation. Much ice eream 
is little more than skim milk, 
~coanut oil, starch and flavoring ex- 
tracts.) One bad feature about the 
rhole thing is that skim milk and 
~anut oil is mixed and sold as con- 
jeonsed milk. This is a terrible fraud. 
Manufacturers properly label these 


ys 


products, but many housewives seeing 


‘the tin cans of the same shape and 
lateling as genuine condensed milk 
ofen unconsciously are given these 
imitation products in the belief they 
are getting genuine whole milk prod- 
ucts. These transactions cheat the 
customers who are denied the real 
butter fat that is so necessary for 
health and growth. 

When one of these products, called 
Hebe, was so generously advertised in 
farm papers, American Agriculturist 
refused the advertisements on two 
grounds: that fraud might result to 
the buying~public from dishonest re- 
tailers; and dairy farmers would be 
confronted with a substitute for real 
milk that would injure the dairy in- 
dustry. Advertisements of this con- 
cern were run in leading farm papers, 
one of which in this section carried 
full pages of this concern’s adver- 
tisements. When the Hebe outfit of- 
fered American Agriculturist this ad- 
vertising, this paper refused it. On 
three occasions representatives handl- 
ing this advertisement came to our 
offices endeavoring to get us to reverse 
our decision. Not once have we car- 
ried this advertisement. We do not 
know whether the sale of such prod- 
ucts as milk substitutes or the farm 
papers printing them are deserving 
of the severer condemnation. Both 
should be avoided. 





Similarity Misleading 

The Standard Oil Company of 
Arkansas has recently been chartered 
in the state of Arkansas, capitalized for 
$500,000 with the following officers: 
President, A. R. Appel; vice-president, 
D. W. Young, and secretary-treasurer, 
J. G. Hix. This.company has been ad- 
vertising its stock for sale and intimat- 
ing that it is the first time that the 
Standard Oil Company has been selling 
common sock direct to the public. 

In others ways, the Standard Oil 
Company of Arkansas has endeavored 
to convey the impression that it was 
one of the well-known Rockefeller 
companies or subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Charter was granted in Arkansas 
quickly and before the Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana, one of the 
Rockefeller subsidiaries, could render 
an effective protest. 

It is understood that the Standard 
Oil Company of Arkansas plans an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign in the 
newspapers, especially of the larger 
Cities to sell stock quickly under these 
Tepresentations. It has no‘connection 
Whatever with the other Standard Ofl 


* 


. Companies of the Rockefeller inter- 
est, and the name itself is misleading, 
in that it conveys such an idea. 

Advertising which features. the 
Standard Oil Company of Arkansas is 
obviously misleading and designed to 
trade upon the reputation and stand- 
ing of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and the other Standard Oil 
subsidiaries. This is in line also with 
the action of a company formerly 
operating in Texas, known as the 
Standard Oil Company of Texas, which, 
however, we understand changed its 
name later to the Texas Standard Oil 
Company. Needless to say, the ad- 
vertising of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Arkansas should be carefully 
scrutinized and not accepted unless it 
is plainly and conspicuously stated in 
the copy that it has no connection 
whatever with the well-known Stand- 
ard Oil Company of the Rockefeller 
group. 





A Case of Facts 


A éGivision fence has been in a certain 
location for more than 50 years. Lately 
one of the owners has had his property 
surveyed and finds the fence is on his line. 
The other owner has had his land surveyed 
and finds that his land is several acres 





short of the amount mentioned in his deed. 
What can be done?—(M. S. P., New York. 

The fact that the fence has been in 
a certain Position for so many years, 
while not conclusive evjdence, is some 
evidence that the division line is in 
that place. If, however, it can be 
shown that is not the line, then the 
fence will have to be moved. The 
fact that a person’s deed mentioned 
more acres than he actually has does 
not mean very much. It is the known 
boundaries mentioned in a deed that 
govern, and not the number of acres. 


Public Highway 


When a person owned two tracts of land 
he made a road across one tract and used 
it when going to and from the other tract. 
The land has now changed ownership. Is 
the road now a public road?—(G. L. O., 
Pennsylvania. 

The public can acquire a right to 
use a highway by long usage, but in 
this case it does not appear to have 
been used by the general public as a 
highway, consequently the public can- 
not have acquired the right to use it 
as such. A particular individual can 
also acquire the right to cross land of 
another by long usage, but that does 
not appear to have happened in this 
case. 








| Power for Separator 


Can a 30-horsepower tractor pull a 28- 
inch cylinder separator without overloading 
it? I am thinking of buying a 28 or 30- 
inch separator an Me — to get satisfactory 
power for it.—[A. J. Sorum. 

A 28-50 separator requires from 30 
to 36 horse power if equipped with 
a hand feeder and straw stacker. If 
a self feeder and wind stacker is used, 
a 40 to 45 horse power engine is 
generally recommended. A 30 horse 
power engine is sometimes recommen- 
ded if the separator is equipped with 
hand feeder and slant stacker but I 
doubt if it is sufficient power to take 
care of the machine under all con- 
ditions of grain. 

Even if a 30 horse power tractor 
might develop more than its rated 
power and pull this separator yet 
it is not advisable to run any tractor 
continually on full load. A 26x46 inch 
separator would be handled very 
nicely with this power. If the com- 
pany guaranteed their tractor to pull 
a 28x50 inch separator, equipped with 
self feeder and wind stacker under all 
conditions of threshing I should want 
that thoroughly understood when 
making arrangements for the pur- 
chase. 
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HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE? 


, OUR 


Farmers Exchange 


WILL HELP YOU 
Send orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CELERY PLANTS. Re-rooted™ 
White Plume, Winter saeen and olden eart 
celery plants, $2.50 per 1000; 500 $1.50; 300 $1.20; 

00; 100 70c. Cabbage plants all varieties. 
Early varieties for Fall planting $1.80 per 1000; 500 
$1.20; 300 $1.00; 100 60c. Established 24 years. 
Acres of plants. No business done on Sunday. F. 
w. ROCHELLE & SONS, “Chester, New Jersey. 


RE-ROOTED 


FLOWER PLANTS, HARDY PERENNIALS— 
Hollyhock, Gaillardia, English Daisy, Anchusa, 
Canterbury Bells, Gypsophila, Foxglove, Columbipe, 
Sweet William, Alyssum, Bocconia, Centaurea, Cor- 
eopsis, Delphinium, Hibiscus, Icefand Poppy, Orien- 
tal Poppy. $1.15 dozen, $5.50 hundred. HARBY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, | me A 


~ STRAWBERRY PLANTS “for August and fall 
planting. Pet-grown and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Raspherry, blackberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubard, per- 
ennial flower plants; roses, shrubs for fall planting. 
Catalogue __ free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Gaod 
Ground, N. Y. 
CELERY, CABBAGE, Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
Parsley, Mangel Wurzel, Hop, Mint, Sage, Thyme, 
Turnip __ plants. Catalogue M aon HARRY L. 





SWINE 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City poad. 






Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 


pa ce this 














POULTRY SUPPLIES 





60 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white; Berkshire and 
Chester White cross, color black and white, either 
sex, sows, barrows and boar, 8 to 10 weeks’ old at 
$5 each. These are all good thrifty pigs up to the 
standard in weight and shape for pigs of their age, 
will crate and ship any part of the above lot. 0. 
D. on approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell a 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 





WALLACE FARM, STOKES, N. Y.—We have @ 
few selected sow pigs, two boars ready for use 
and bred sows. Farmers’ prices. Best registry. 
Duroc Jerseys. 


FOR SALE—Choice Registered Duroc Gilts, March 
farrowed. Orion Cherry King and Wonder breeding. 
= B. ASHLEY, R. IF. D. No. 2, Livonia, 





FOR SALD~ Restoweed 0. I. C. Boars, born Dec. 
25, 21. ady for service. Best of backing. 
GEO. N. RUP oy AC HT, Mallory, .. E 


FOR SAL®—Duroe Jersey 
Cherry. King, breeding. F. D. URTIS, 
dam, , RD. 6. 





ont pigs, Orion 
Amster- 


“FOR 8. ALE Semeehiee ‘gwina, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. DAVID KNOX, Christiana, Pa. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
FE. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural 
heel drivers, intelligence and auty unsurpassed. 
Shepherd without equal. Write before sold out. 
GEO BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 








yon SALE—High class pedigreed New Zealand 
Red Rabbits. Young and breeding =. woop- 
SIDE RABBITRY, Johnstown, N. 

SPECIAL PRICES on thoroughbred "spayed female 
Collie pups. Leghorn pullets, cockerels. ARCADIA 
FARM, Bally, Penna. 





FLEMISH GIANT RABBITS $2.50 each. ed 
Does i 50. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL 
FARM, R. D. 3, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
~ PEDIGREED ¢ COLLIE PUPS— ure white female 
bred. White Lagnerss. ELBRITON FARM, Route 
1 Hudson, N. 








FOR SALE—Pedigreed White ‘Belgian Hares | and 
Rufus Reds. EARL HANOR, Seward, Ne x. 


FOX, COON and “Rabbit ‘Hound pups. 
SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 


LAKE 





EGG CASES, POULTRY CRATES. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 
Franklin Ave., New York. 





LOC U ST HILL Fr RM—Delaine Merinos, registered. 
C and B ore rams for sale. L. M. ADAMS, Eagle 
Bridge, N. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





INV ENTORS—Send | ‘sketch ‘of model. “of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning ——— nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. . How to 
obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years. CHANDLEE 
DA CHANDLEE, 417 Seventh St., N. W., Washington, 





uF? — Tne LOTS DISHES . Slightly Dam- 
a7, shipped any address direct from 
p+ ll “Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and seucets, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a little 
of each. Send cash with order. Write us. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 





FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 

HOPS 1920 growth at 35c Ib. 
Madison, N. Y. 


G. STRINGER, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY ~~ farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will made at good pay, 
Tegular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 














WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in the year. Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
— AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 

y. 





FARM poes 2 Fox Hounds. ARTHUR GIL- 


SON, Canton, N. 











SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
dey. 7. i chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the * 
hat of same by our . ~~ F-3 {ie pub: 
this paper cannot guarantee the 

ishers sett chicks, or that eggs shipped shall Teach 
the buyer ae, nor can they guarantee the hatch 

ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care’ in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





PULLETS—Mr. Gubser, », White Plains, writes, “did 
not expect them to be so big and nice as they are. 
Mixed puion. i? hateh, 12, $18; 25, $35; 50, 


$65. Apr $14: 25, $28; "50, $55. May 

hatched OTT a aE] Also Barred Rocks, Reds, 
ingtons, Wyandottes, $1 

Williamstown, 





up. J. W. CONNORS, 





DY TO LAY White Leghorn pullets, bred from 
antes old hens mated to high record cockere!s. 
Unlimited range $2.50 each. We ship on approval. 
HOMESTEAD FARM, Newtown, Conn. 











SQUIRES, Good Ground, CATTLE 
GG UL EXTRA FINE REGISTERED HOLSTEIN calves, 
E Ss AND PO TRY bulls and heifers from 31 pound bull, Sir Veeman 


Hengeveldt 15th, and high producing dams of fine 
breeding, aa to $60. WOODSIDE STOCK FARM, 
Remsen, a 








FOR SALE—Three _ registered Ayrehire yearling 
heifers and bull not related. Price $2 so regis- 
tered eo Sheep. SCUTT FARMS, Portland- 
ville, N. 





GOVERNMENT wants men, women, over 


he “$100- $195 month. Hundreds positions for far- 
mers. Steady ; we education sufficient; ex 
perience _—s c = eer positions free: write im 


sist 
mediately, RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P 31, 


Rocheste red ne 2 


w ANTED—Master. for “cottage of boys Wife 


dining room work in cottage. Salary $100.00 per 
month and maintenance. No children. Also good 
opportunity for head farmer and wife. COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Law rence, Mass. 

WANTED. ME N —Rec ome aut utomobile xpert 


e . 
$35 week. Learn while*earning. Write. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P 413, Rochester, N. Y. 





re JERSEYS—Two fine bull_ calves 
and a young cow, cheap. Write. HENBY 
INGALLS, m areenviile, N. Y. 





6 YOUNG REGISTERED — Retice calves; 
2 bull calves. A. B. SWAN N. 





$300 TAKES five purebred Holstein heifer calves. 
JAMES DIX, Forestville, N. Y. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











free. SUPERIOR UNITED HATCHERIES. “arindsor. 
Mo. 





TOBACCO 





ARS—Special ‘Good Points,” 7 to sell 
tor 10 cents each. While they last $2. box of 50. 





Each in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
oe ouis or oat money _ refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church 8St., New York City. 

KENTUCKY" ATURAL a mild or strong, 
rich ettow.. 8 hs $150: Tbs. $3. Quality 
guarariteed. WALDROP BHOT OTHERS, Murray, Ky. 














CCO—Natural chewing or smoking, 5 
te 00. Pe MOON, Dresden, Tenn. 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS and _ Cockerels. Hich grade, latest styles, superior quality, moder- 
March hatched. Ferris 230-264 egg strain. JACK ate cost. Prompt deliveries. Write for samples, 
STAEHLE, No. 201 Salem, Kenosha County, Wis. postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 

eet CAMPINES and_ Buttercup pullets for PRINTING—300 noteheads, or 250 enmion, $1. 

ew York winners. MAPLE LAWN FARMS, | poxeaTy SAR PRese Putney, Vermont 
Cortland” N. 
CHICKS—fe_up. _All_ kinds. __ Postpa Book | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $28 with 
fodder tying attachment. estimonials and catalog 

arvester. PROCESS 








FREE ing picture 
HAR VESTER CO., Salina, Kansas. 
PATENTS 
r Write “Record 
Invention’’ which contains form to establish evi- 
conception of your invention. Prompt per- 
sonal service Pre! charge. 
J. REA? KELLY é © Columbi Building, 


Washington, D. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


a. ATED — WEneEit—Boseme dress designers, $35 
while earning; sample lessons free. 
PHANKLIN' "INSTITUTE, Dept. P 542, Rochester, 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


BEAUTIFUL crocheted baby bonnets, also tatting 
by rare. Write for prices. HAZEL WEBSTER, 
Mills, Pa. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








~ $1000 SECU RES 250 ACRES v with go good team, crops, 
cows, tools, vehicles, machinery, ete.; short walk. 
fine RR town, advantages close city markets, cuts 
60 tons hay, pastures 25 cows, 20 acres pasture 
sheep fenced, estimated 1000 cords wood: fruit: 10- 
room house, running spring water; 3 barns. Splendia 
stock and dairy opportunity. Owner a age $3800 
takes all, $1000 down, easy terms. Details page 17 
ig Free Catalog. STROUT —_ AGENCY, 
150- 156-B Nassau St., New York City. 








~NEW YORK FERTILE FARMS, | for de dairyi 
grain, garden, truck. poultry. Stock, ring, bay. 
and ufldings $25 to 4150" per ‘acre. Nearby markets. 
a AND 
Ine., Olean, N. Y. eee ewe 





FOR SALE—Farm 105 acres, 14 miles f 
ington, 3% from Rockville. 8. E. KILGOCH, Neck. 
ie, a d. 





WANTED—To heat from o ok Os ad 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis. ° ‘24 for sale. 
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BEFORE — Bud Birnie 


WHAT HAS GONE 
was brought up on a cattle ranch in 
southern Wyoming. Cattle were as much 


a part of his life as were his father and 
‘mother. There was not a better rider nor 
a better roper on the range than Bud Birnie. 
On his 2ist birthday he was told that he 
must make his way in the world. Bud 
resented his unexpected banishment and left 
without telling where he was going. 


Chapter VIII 
BUD FLIPS A COIN WITH FATE 


He left his horses standing by the 
corral while he went to the house to 
tell his mother good-by, and to send 
a farewell message to Dulcie, who 
had been married a year and lived 
in Laramie. He did not expect to 
strike Laramie, he told his mother 
when she asked him. 

“I’m going till I stop,” he explained, 
with a squeeze of her shoulders to re- 
assure her. “I guess *’s the way you 
felt, mother, when you left Texas be- 
hind. You couldn’t tell where you 
folks would wind up. Neither can I. 
My trail herd is kinda small, right 
now; a lot smaller than it will be 
later on. But such as it is, it’s going 
to hit the right range before it stops 
for good. And I'll write.” 

He took a doughnut in his hand 
and a package of lunch to slip in his 
pocket, kissed her with much cheer- 
fulness in his manner and hurried 
out, his big-rowelled spurs burring on 
the porch just twice before he step- 
ped off on the gravel. Telling mother 
good-by had been the one ordeal he 
dreaded, and he was glad to have it 
over with. 

Old Step-and-a-Half hailed him as 
he went past the chuck-house, and 
came limping out, wiping his hands 
on his apron before he shook hands 


and wished him good luck. Ezra, 
pottering around the tool shed, 
ambled up with the eyes of a dog 


that has been sent back home by 
his master. “Ah shoah do wish yo’ 
all good fawtune an’ health, Marse 
Buddy,” Ezra quavered. “Ah shoah 
do. It ain’ going’ seem lak de same 
place—and Ah shoah do hopes yo’ all 
writes frequent lettahs to yo’ mothah, 
boy!” 

Bud promised that he would, and 
managed to break away from Ezra 
without betraying himself. How, he 
wondered, did everyone seem to know 
that he was going for good, this time? 
He had believed that no one knew 
of it save himself, his father and his 
mother; yet everyone else behaved 
as if they never expected to see him 
again. It was disconcerting, and Bud 
hastily untied the two led horses and 
mounted Smoky, the mouse-colored 
horse he himself had broken two 
years before. 

His father came slowly up to him, 
straight-backed and with the gait of 
the man who has ridden astride a 
horse more than he has walked on 
his own feet. He put up his hand, 
gloved for riding, and Bud changed 
the lead-ropes from his right hand 
to his left, and shook hands rather 
formally. 

*“"Ye’ve good weather f ~ travelling,” 
said Bob Birnie tentatively. “I have 
not said it before, lad, but when ye 
own yourself a fool to take this way 
of making your fortune, ten thousand 
dollars will still be ready to start ye 
right. I’ve no wish to shirk a duty 
to my family.” 

Bud pressed his lips together while 
he listened. “If you keep your ten 
thousand till it’s called for, you'll be 
drawing interest a long time on it,” 
he said. “It’s going to be hot to-day. 
T’ll be getting along.” 

He lifted the reing, glanced back to 
see that the two horses were showing 
the proper disposition to follow, and 
rode off down the deep-rutted road 
that followed up the creek to the pass 
where he had watched the Utes danc- 
ing the war dance one night that he 
remembered well. If he winced a 
little at the’ familiar landmarks he 
nassed, he still held fast to the de- 
termination to go, and to find fortune 
somewhere along the trail of his own 
making; and to ask help from no 
man, least of all his father who had 
told him to go. 

“T don’t think it matters so much 
where we light, it’s what we do when 


we get there,” said Bud to Smoky, 
his horse, one day as they stopped 
where two roads forked at the base 
of a great, outstanding peak that was 
but the point of a mountain range. 
“This trail straddles the butte and 
takes on up two different valleys, 
It’s all cow-country—so what do yuh 
say, Smoke? Which trail looks the 
best to you?” 

Smoky flopped one ear forward and 
the other one back, and switched at 
a pestering fly. Behind him Sunfish 
and Stopper waited with the patience 
they had learned in three weeks of 
continuous travel over country that 
was rough in spots, barren in places, 
with wind and sun and occasional, 
sudden thunderstorms to punctuate 
the daily grind of travel. 

Bud drew a half dollar from his 
pocket and regarded it meditatively. 
“They're going fast—we’ll just nat- 
urally have to stop pretty soon, or 
we don’t eat,” he observed. “Smoke, 


4 


hesitated. The town, if it were a 
town, could wait; the roundup might 
not. And a job he must have soon, 


or go hungry. He turned and rode P 


toward the dust-cloud, came shortly 
to a small stream and a green grass- 
plot, and stopped there long enough 
to throw the pack off Sunfish, un- 
saddle Smoky and stake them both 
out to graze. Stopper he saddled, 
then knelt and washed his face, beat 
the travel dust off his hat, untied his 
rope and coiled it carefully, untied 
his handkerchief and shook it clean 
as he could and knotted it closely 
again. One might have thought he 
was preparing to meet a girl; but 
the habit of neatness dated back to 
his pink apron days and beyond, the 
dirt and dust meant discomfort. 

When he mounted Stopper and 
loped away toward the dust-cloud, he 
rode hopefully, sure of himself, 
carrying his range credentials in his 
eyes, in his perfect saddle-poise, in 
the tan on his face to his eyebrows, 
and the womanish softness of his 
gloved hands, which had all the sen- 
sitive flexibility of a musician. 


The Round-Up 


His main hope was that the outfit 
was working short-handed; and when 
he rode near enough to distinguish 
the herd and the riders, he grinned 
his satisfaction. 

“Good cow-country, by the look of 
that bunch of cattle,” he observed to 
himself. “And eight men is a small 











turist. 


Cross-Word 

My first is in rafter but not in 
beam, 

My next is in slumber but not in 
dream, 

My third is in flower but not in 
pink, 

My fourth is in paper but not in 
ink, 

My fifth is in wisdom but not in 
sense, 

My sixth is in dollar but not in 


pence, 

My seventh is in dahlia but not 
in rose. 

My whole is,a place where the 
orange tree grows. 


Charade 

My first, a kind of seed 
That in my whole’s contained; 
My next is sharp indeed, 
Its wound with blood’s 

stained. 
My whole is ripe in fall, 
Its taste delicious quite, 
In shape ’tis like a ball, 
With pulp both soft and white 
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PUZZLES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


These are Puzzles and Queries that your fathers and 
mothers answered 50 years ago in American Agricul- 
Can their grandchildren answer them? See if 
youcan. Watch for the solution in next week’s issue. 
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Numerical Enigma 
I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2, 3 is part of the body. 
My 12, 5, 3 is often eaten by in- 
fants. 
My 3, 5, 11, 8 is what naughty 
children do. 
My 10, 7, 6, is a household article. 
My 4, 9, 8, is a boy’s nickname. 
My whole is an animal. 
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Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of twenty-six 
letters. 


My 9, 1, 4, 16 is a mineral. 
My 19, 22, 24, 26, 10 is to perch. 
"My 2, 6, 12, 14 is endless. 

My 5, 15, 20, 25 is a young lady. 

My 17, 13, 2, 19, 6, 7, 8, is a fish. 

My 26, 10, 11, 3, 5, is an article of 
furniture. 

My 24, 23, 18, 21, often causes 
terror to the superstitious. 


My whole is a well-known prov- 
erb. 
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you’re a quitter. What you want to 
do is go back—but you won't get the 
chance. Heads, we take the right 
hand trail. I like it better, anyway 
—it angles more to the nort "aa 


The Right-Hand Trail 


Heads it was, and Bnd leaned from 
the saddle and recovered the coin, 
Smoky turning hisghead to regard his 
rider tolerantly. “Right hand goes— 
and we camp at the first good water 
and grass. I can grain the three of 
you once more before we hit a town, 
and that goes for me, too. G’wan, 
Smoke, and don’t act so mournful. 

Smoky went on, following the trail 
that wound in and out around the 
butte, hugging close its sheer sides 
to avoid a fifty-foot drop into the 
creek below. It was new country— 
Bud had never so much as seen @ 
map of it to give him a clue to what 
was coming. The last turn of the 
deep-rutted, sandy road where it left 
the river’s bank and led straight be- 
tween two humpy shoulders of rock 
to the foot of a platter-shaped valley 
brought him to a halt again in sheer 

onishment. 

"oa behind a low hill still farther 
to the right, where the road forked 
again, a bluish haze of smoke indi- 
cated that there was a town of some 
sort, perhaps. Farther up the val- 
ley a brownish cloud hung low—a 
roundup, Bud knew at a glance. He 


crew to work a herd that size. I 
guess I'll tie onto this outfit. Stop- 
per, you'll maybe get a chance to turn 
a cow this afternoon.” 

Just how soon the chance would 
come, Bud had not realized. He had 
no more than come within shouting 
distance of the herd when a big, 
rollicky steer broke from the milling 
cattle and headed straight out past 
him, running like a deer. Stopper, 
famed and named for his prowess 
with just such cattle, wheeled in his 
tracks and lengthened his stride to a 
run. 

“Tie *’im down!” someone yelled 
behind Bud. And “Cateh ’im and tie 
"im down!” shouted another. 

For answer Bud waved his hand, 
and reached in his pocket for his 
knife. Stopper was artfully circling 
the steer, forcing it back toward the 
herd, and in another hundred yards 
or so Bud must throw his loop. He 
sliced off a saddle-string and took it 
between his teeth, jerked his rope 
loose, flipped open the loop as Stop- 
per raced up alongside, dropped the 
noose neatly, and took his turns while 
Stopper planted his forefeet and 
braced hirgself for the shock. Bud’s 
right leg was over the cantle, all his 
weight on the left stirrup when 
the jerk came and the steer fell with 
a thump. By good luck—so Bud af- 
terwards asserted—he was off and 
had the steer tied before it had re- 
covered its breath to scramble up. 













If he expected thanks for what he 
had done, he must have Teceiveg ,' 
shock. Other riders had left their 
posts and were edging up to hi 
what happened, and Bud reineq 
in astonishment before the ° 
amazing string of unseemly epithets 
he had ever heard. It began with: 
“What'd you throw that critter fopm! 
—which of course is putting it mig) 
—and ended in a choked ph B 
which one man may not use to . 710s 
other’s face and expect anything but 

1 
i 
! 
d 






trouble afterwards. 


Bud unbuckled his gun and hung 
the belt on his saddle horn, and jg. 
mounted. “Get off your horse and 
take the damnedest licking you ever 
had in your life, for that!” he in. 
vited vengefully. “You told me 
tie down that steer, and I tied hin 


down. You've got no call to com. t 
plain—and there isn’t a man on earth ‘ 
T’ll take that kinda talk from. Cray} ] 
down, you parrot-faced cow-eater, r 
and leave your gun on the saddle,” f 

The man remained where he way 1 
and looked Bud over uncertainly, t 


“Who are you, and where’d yuh com ( 
from?” he demanded more calmly, i 
“T never saw yuh before.” ’ 

“Well, I never grew up with you 
face before me, either!” Bud snapped, 
“If I had I'd probably be cross-eyeg 
by now. You called me something! 
Get off that horse or I’ll pull you of, 

“Aw, yuh don’t want to mina— 
began a tall, lean man pacifically; but 
he of the high nose stopped him with 
a wave of the hand, his eyes stil 
measuring the face, the form and the 
fighting spirit of one Bud Birnie, 
standing with his coat off, quivering 
with rage. 

“I guess I’m in the wrong, young 
fellow—I did holler ‘Tie ’*im down’ 
But if you’d ever been around this / 
outfit any you’d have known [I didn't 
mean it literal.” ‘He stopped and 
suddenly he laughed. “I’ve been 
yellin’ ‘tie ’im down’ for two years and 
more, when a critter breaks outa the 
bunch, and nobody was ever fool 
enough to tackle it before. It’s just 
a sayin’ we’ve gct, young man. We—" 

“What about the name you called 
me?” Bud was still advancing slowly, 
not‘much appeased by the explana 


tion. “I don’t give a darn about the 
steer. You said tie him, and he’s 
tied. But when you call me—” 


“My mistake, young feller. When 
I get riled up I don’t pick my words.” 
He eyed Bud _=s sharply. “You're 
mighty quick to obey orders,” he 
added tentatively. 

I was brought up to do as I’m tolé,”) 
Bud retorted stiffly. “Any objections 
to make?” 

“Not one in the world, Wish theré it 
was more like yuh. You ain’t been 
in these parts long?” His tone made 
a question of the statement. 

“Not right here.” Bud had no 
reason save his temper for not giving 
more explicit information, but Bart 
Nelson—as Bud knew him afterwards 
—continued to study him as if he 
suspected a blotched past. : 

“Hunh. That your horse?” 

“I’ve got a bill of sale for him.” 

“You don’t happen to be wanting extrs 
a job, I s’pose?” jlin 

“I wouldn’t refuse to take one.” is pe 
And then the twinkle came back to Wash 
Bud’s eye, because all at once the oil; 
whole incident struck him as being 
rather funny. -“I’d want a boss that 
expected to have his orders carried 














Herer 








out, though. I lack imagination, and ter 
I never did try to read a man’s mind, ve re 
What he says he’d better mean— Ww 
when he says it to me.” SS 


Bart Nelson gave a short laugh, 
turned and sent his riders back to 
their work with oaths tingling thelt Bij, | 
ears. Bud judged that cursing was 
his natural form of speech. 

“Go let up that steer, and I'l! put 
you to work,” he said to Bud after 
wards. “That a good rope hors 
you’re riding. If you want to ws 
him, and if you can hold up to that 
little sample of roping yuh gave Us 
T'll pay yuh sixty a month. And 
that’s partly for doing what you're 
told,” he added with a quick look into 
Bud’s eyes.. “Yot didn’t say where 
you’re from—” 

(Continued next week) 
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All play and no work makes Jack 
an irresponsible boy. The same 8? 
plies to Jill. Mothers may well re 
member this during the long summéf 
vacation. ?, 
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Let’s Take a Vacation 
ELIZABETH M. HOAG 


py the time harvest draws to a 
yoge we farmers are all so tired that, 
n with the satisfaction of full barns, 

peiieve every other business is more 

‘jrable than farming, and almost 

sh we never had to see a farm again. 

a when we get to that point it is 
. ie for a vacation. It should not be 
- . off with the idea that another sum- 

; will be more convenient. No 

yr class of workmen are more in 

34 of rest and change than farmers, 

o are the least apt to get it; so if 

nook or crook it can be managed, 

ke it as regular as the haying. 

fhe family with a car has the ad- 

stage. Motoring is the most .de- 

stful way to travel. One can halt 
ny time to rest or view the scenery. 
en we plan an auto trip my hus- 
takes a day for preparation, that 
pleasure may not be spoiled by 
ting valuable time on the road fix- 
up. From him I am passing on 

‘he auto driver a few hints, the 

ire and importance of which he will 

erstand. 








Of Figured Calico 


——— ~ 
Inspect tires, filling deep cuts with 
tire dough. Incidentally, be sure to 
lake with you patches, cement and 
xtra tires. Test and fill battery. Test 
jlinders, grind valves if compression 
is poor; draw old oil from engine, 
Wash with kerosene, refill with new 
il; test brakes, oll brake rods; fill 
grease cups; fill transmission; fill dif- 
trential; and, of course, fill radiator 
With water and tank with gasoline. 
After this renovation the old car will 
be ready to show you its full value. 
While father is getting the car ready 
mother sees that suitable clothing is in 
pair and packs a small emergency 
ki which should include buttons, 
Needles, thread, shears, gauze, perox- 
lie, iodine and salve. If it is to be a 
‘amping trip there must be a few (as 
few as possible) cooking utensils, dish- 
forks, ete., lantern, matches and 
Wels. Paper towels are best. 


A few times in our years of farming 
thave been fortunate enough to get 
trustworthy person to do chores 
hile we went away. My husband has 
Me happy faculty of forgetting the 
tm for the time being and entering 
ito the enjoyment of the vacation 
riod. One time when we had a 
reek’s leave we covered nearly a thou- 
nd miles leisurely and had great 
Pun. We stopped wherever night over- 
Mok us; of course one has to keep his 
,. Open toward night for a good 
8ing place. We did not breakfast 
tere w> lodged—hotels are too slow 
Serving breakfast for farmers. 






















We started out whenever we felt 
like it, usually as early as five. Have 
you ever driven through villages tak- 
ing their®early morning naps and 
through farming sections where some 
one beside yourself was getting in the 
cows? It is the finest time in the 
twenty-four hours to ride! Then 
about 7.30 or 8.00 we would be ready 
for breakfast. Sometimes we took 
supper where we stopped for the night, 
sometimes we didn’t. Sometimes we 
wanted a hearty steak dinner at noon; 
other times we had a sandwich lunch 
put up ata restaurant and carried it on 
with us to be eaten in some shady 
picnic nook. This trip extended from 
our home in central New York to 
Albany, across into Massachusetts 
through the famed Berkshires, by a 
southern route through Connecticut to 
New York City, then back along our 
own lovely Hudson to Albany and 
home. Didn’t we get full value out of 
our week? 

But my family like a camping trip 
better than anything else. This is 
advantageous just now since it elmi- 
nates staggering hotel bills and one 
can wear any old clothes. And if you 
think you haven’t time let me tell you 
what we got out of a trip of two days 
and a night. We had camped many 
times before but never had we a more 
jolly, restful and satisfactory time than 
this one proved to be, the most im- 
portant difference being that we took 
no food from home. Our meals were 
much more appetizing to say nothing 
of the real rest we got. Packing and 
unpacking food soon takes away the 
tempting edge. I thought out care- 
fully beforehand a menu for each 
meal. For example: Tuesday dinner— 
1% Ibs steak (to be broiled over open 
fire), % dozen rolls, olives, small pie, 
toffee; Tuesday supper—can pork and 
beans, % dozen buns, % Ib tea cakes, 
fruit, soft drink or coffee. Don’t these 
make your mouth water? 

Each menu was written on a sepa- 
rate card, the cards being arranged in 
order of use. Meals were planned 
carefully as to the exact quantity of 
food necessary. When a meal hour 
approached we halted in a town, pur- 
chased the things designated on that 
particular bill of fare. Then came the 
fun of looking for a picnic place, one 
where there was water to wash our 
dishes. The expense of our living was 
really no more than had we eaten at 
home. The traveling expense varies, 
of course, with the make of car and 
its operator. 

This time we started out without a 
definite destination in view. The good 
roads to the north inclined us to head 
the car in that direction and at Alder 
Creek, quite a distance from our home, 
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we pulled off to one side of the road un- 
decided. To the right lay a road 
through country we knew well, pleas- 
ant a part of the way, but the remain- 
ing part desolate. However, it would 
carry us on into woods and mountains 
beautiful enough to satisfy the vaca- 
tion desire of any heart. Junior was 
stubbornly inclined that way. No 
doubt the track of a bear already was 
stamped on his imagination, turning 
a common-place outing into an ad- 
venture. His father and I looked 
wistfully ahead to the road we never 
had traveled. Two against one we 
motored straight on. 

Before three o’clock we passed 
through the streets of Alexandria Bay, 
120 miles from home. Here we chart- 
ered a motor boat for.an excursion 
through the islands. The memory of 
that forty mile tour has been an un- 
ending source of pleasure to us. On 
many blizzardy nights we have sat in 
our cozy living room and sailed again 
with that captain of many years’ ex- 
perience, who gave us freely of his 
knowledge. For Junior it was a solid 
rung in his educational ladder. 

We came in from the river at dusk 
and after a short run out toward Clay- 
ton reached an inviting, lonely looking 
branch road, down which we eagerly 
turned. True campers possess an 
amazing instinctive guidance to good 
camping grounds. Here was ours. A 
level spot sheltered by high, rocky hills, 
a short distance from the river. There 
is a warm place in our hearts for the 
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people in the nearby farm house who 
gave us a tordial permission to camp 
there, and a dry pine rail for our fire. 
After supper we sat around the fire, 
our eyes fixed on the waters of the 
St. Lawrence. I moved closer to my 
man and unconsciously my arm slipped 
through his. Junior sprawled, boy 
fashion, on the ground nearby. The 
night was a perfect blackness. On the 
river a big light moved slowly and 
steadily. Junior said it was a coal 
barge. Other lights twinkled and 
danced past the slow-moving one— 
crafts on pleasure bent. Happy? 
Well such happiness cannot be meas- 
ured. Dancing the night away up at 
one of the big hotels wouldn’t com- 
pare. 2 


The next day we took a roundabout 
way home along the beautiful road 
that passes Henderson Harbor. That 
night, after having circled 280 miles 
around our state, we turned into our 
own drive, rested—having taken a new 
lease on life, and with home looking 
good to us. 





How to Order Patterns 


All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, and 
orders will be filled promptly. The 
price of each pattern is 12c. postpaid. 
Order by number only and be sure to 

state size. 

Limited space prevents showing all 
the new styles. We will send you 
our quarterly book of fashions con- 
taining over 300 styles, dress making 
lessons, etc., for 10 cents per copy. 

Send all orders to 


Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





An Apron or Two 

NO 9600——This apron makes friends 
wherever it goes. It is easy to cut, 
easy to make and easy toiron. It can 
be made of almost any apron material 
—gingham, percale, or calico. Or you 
might make it of rubberized cloth and 
use it in the laundry or garden. Rub- 
berized cloth is a little more expensive 
than percale or gingham but the sav- 
ing it makes in the washing will more 
than make up for the difference in 
price. 

This pattern can be had in sizes 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

NO 1035—Very girlish looking is the 
dainty apron of figured calico. It is 
cut in one piece and held in at the 
waist by a sash which ties in a bow at 
the back. This apron slips on over 
the head. 

It comes in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
35 yards of 36-inch material. 

NO 1062——-This pattern can be used 
either as a house dress or a bungalow 
apron. It is exceedingly simple to 
make as it is cut in one piece. The 
novel bib arrangement is cut separate- 
ly and buttons to the front with fancy 
buttons. The sash holds in the full- 
ness at the back. 

Patterns for this design can be furn- 
ished in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
36-inch material and 4% yards of 
binding, 











A $10.00 BILL 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


If your Church or Sunday School needs money for 
repairs, redecoration, old debts, etc.,don’t miss this 
opportunity. We will give $10.00 to every church in 
rural communities in return for a little work of afew 
members. ; 

If you love your church and are a member of either 
The Ladies’ Aid Society or Sunday School, do not 
delay investigatingthis generous offer, Simply write 
a postal asking for details of our $10.00 cash offer to 
churches‘in need of money. Address 


Church Aid Bureau 
American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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lectric Lamps, 
ets, Axes, etc. 
Write today to Dept. ‘*61,"" 
Box 18365. ic* » Va., for 
= complete list and prices. 
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American Agriculturist 
when you write 
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Wh 
are fully satisfied with it, send us 


25 Year NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO., 
Guarantee DEPT. 200 





JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 
auttless, Automatic Drop-Head, 
Steel Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 
en it arrives use it free for one —_ bs = pay] 
each month for 11 months—$28.80 in all, If it does not suit 
you, ship it back at our expense. : 
Genuine leodwerk, beautifully finished; Iron Stand, enam- 
elled we Onl ort Hood telds inside leaving flat table to; ; Auto 
Winder; Self Threading ylinder Shuttle; + 
All up to date improvements. All tools and accessories free 
FARM Inc. Over 100,000 
98 CHAMBERS SI., New York In Use 
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No hot cooking 
No trouble to serve 
For breakfast or lunch,no 


food is quite so convenient 
or satisfying as 


Grape:Nuts 


Served. From‘the ka 

* with cream an the Po nare: 
splendid body-building nutri- 
tion. Its flavor s 
charm the taste~a splendid 


summer food. 


“There's a Reason” for Grape'Nuts 
Sold by grocers ~ 

































Th tti j ¢ (amisted Broadway, 52d and 33d 
e a n qu Makin ots. NEW YORK CITY 
Situated in Centre of Shopping District - Adjacent to Theatre Section 


Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and Hudson Tubes affording direct communication with 
the Penn. and Grand Centra! Stations, also general Post Office and Railroad Stations at Jersey City. 


The Restaurants offera truly McAlpin Service - with Club Breakfasts, Special 
Luncheons and Dinners, also a la Carte Service ~ - All at moderate prices, 


600 ROOMS - Pleasant Rooms From $3.00 up 


PRANK EB. JAGO =~ Resident Manager. 
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BOOK ON Comfort Your Skin 
DOG DISEASES : : 
Andbow'ofe. Maicdiee || | With CuticuraSoap 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. and Fragrant Talcum 

















America’s Pioneer 118 West 31st Street Soap, Ointm: ‘al 2e. 
Dog Remedies New York, U.S.A, Be ee aaa, Souk G, Malden Meee 
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A Big Walking and 
Sleeping Doll 


GIVEN 


=~. For Only Three 
2 \ Subscriptions 
) for American 
Acriculturist 


Offer No. 1. We will make you a present of this beauti- 
ful walking and sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. Simply 
tell three of your neighbors how well your family likes American 
Agriculturist and get each to pay you $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Then send us the $3.00 together with the 3 subscriptions 
and ask for your Gift Doll. 

By holding this remarkable doll by the shoulders it can be 
made to walk almost as if it were human. Then too, it has 
eyes that open and shut, and both of these patented features 
are guaranteed not to get out of order. The doll is made ofa 
special composition that makes it indestructible so that it will 
stand the hardest kind of usage. It has and attractive wig, body 
stuffed with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. Doll 
is 14 inches high. Walking and sleeping dolls have heretofore 
seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. 

Every girl who receives this exceptionally attactive doll will be 
too happy for words. Remember one of these dolls will be sent 
free, postpaid as a reward for your sending us only three new 
or renewal subscriptions at $1.00 each. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 43),‘ouRTH Ave 
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Our Boys and | 


Letters, Stories and Fun for All 
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Bird Songs 
MARCIA I. BARNARQ, 


The cardinal comes as near whistling 
as any of the warblers. He gets on the 
highest point he can find, and there, 
both morning and evening, he calls, 
“Right here, right here, right here, 
quick, quick, quick, quick!” He is 
probably calling his wife and if she 
doesn’t come he threatens her with, 
“watch out, watch out, watch out! 
watch, ,watch, watch, watch!” Then 
he tries coaxing and he says, “Sweet, 
sweet, sweet!” in such a happy, joyous 
way that the notes all run together. 

The robin sings from the apple tree 
and this is what he says, “very griev- 
ous, very grievous, very grievous, 
very!” He sings this when it is rain- 
ing, and he varies his song with 
“Curious, curious, curious, curious!” 
after the shower. 

A little bird that I am not yet thoro- 
ughly acquainted with, used to sing 
from the snowball bush and this was 
his song: “‘Kitty Tom, Kitty Tom, here 
it is right here, come and get it!” One 
morning I caught “‘Kitty Tom” coming 
up the walk with a beautiful little indi- 
go bird in his mouth. I examined the 
bird and found it was very much 
frightened but not badly hurt. Per- 
haps “Kitty Tom” thought the little 
bird was singing to him. 

The grackles come a few days after 
the bluebirds. Every morning and 
evening I can see them sitting on the 
tops of the spruce trees singing: 
“Zebedee, zebedee!” with the upward 
slide on the “ee.” A pair of owls that 
have their home in the spruce tree are 
very much disturbed by the grackle’s 
call. Sometimes I can hear them cry- 
ing: “Who-ho, who-ho, who-ho!” as 
early as three o’clock in the afternoon. 
I think they, too, would like to know 
who Zebedee is. 





\ Likes the Country 


I am 12 years old and live on a 140 
acre farm. We have 2 horses. Their 
names are Flora and Mollie. We also 
have 8 pigeons, 1 turkey, and 8 ducks. 
We have 2 dogs. One isa shepard dog. 
His name is Shep. We have a hound 
and his name is Sport. I have a mile 
to go to school. I can drive horses 
pretty well. We have 5 guineas and 
2 old cats. I can milk the cows. I 
like to go horse-back riding. I like 
the country better than the town.— 
[Marie Gerbel, Pennsylvania. 


The Pixies Revenge 
AN ENGLISH FOLK-LORE TALE 


Molly and Jean were two pretty 
dairymaids who worked on a farm 
-hard by ‘Tavistock town. Every 
night before they went to bed they 
would draw a basin of fair, clear 
water from the spring and leave it 
standing in the chimney nook for 
the pixies’ use. The little people 
were grateful enough and often when 
the girls came down in the morning 
before the house was astir, they 
would find two pieces of silver lying 
in the empty basin, one piece for 
each. 

One night the two maids went out 
to a party, and when they returned 
it was so late and their heads were 
so full of the jokes that had been 
made and the compliments paid them, 
that the basin of water for the pixies 
was forgotten. But the pixies were 
not so easily slighted; no sooner had 
the girls fallen asleep then there 
came a loud knocking at the bed- 
room door, and Joan, who slept but 
lightly, awoke and sat up. Outside 
in the passage she heard such a 
wailing and complaining and shriek- 
ing and caterwauling that she knew 
it must be the little }eople come to 
complain that they had been neg- 
lected. 

“Come, Molly,” said Joan, jogging 
her companion’s arm as she lay 
snoring,” ’tis the pixies; we must go 
and get them what they want.” 

“Not I,” said sleepy Molly; “you 


-go if you want to.” 


“T’d be afraid to go alone,” said the 
other, “but we must surely go; the 
wee folk have ever been our good 
friends, and I would not have them 
offended.” 

“For my part,” returned Molly, “I 
shall not stir out of my warm bed for 





all the pixies of Devon,” ana 80 
ing she fell a-snoring again. - 

So good-natured Joan must ne 
go by herself and draw water fr 
the spring; and, though she ton 
about her well, naught did she on 
the pixies. But as she placeq = 
basin in the chimney corner she ease 
their small clear voices Speaking, 

“Thank you kindly, my good Taga." 
said one, and then they began talk 
ing of how they should best Punish 
Molly for her laziness. 

* “Let us spoil her new cherry. 

colored bonnet,” said one. 

“No,” said another, “let us ping 
her till she is black and blue all 
over.” 

“Give her the toothache,” 
third. = 

“Or a red nose,” said a fourth, ~ 

“Nay, nay,” spoke a more kindly 
voice, “that is too severe a punish. 
ment for a pretty young woman” 

At last it was agreed to give ity 
disobliging girl a lame leg for soya, 
years; at the end of that time shy 
would be cured by a certain herb ty 
be found growing upon Dartmor, 
This magic herb had a long and i. 
ficult name of seven syllables, ong 
syllable for each of the seven years. 
the pixies spoke the name loudly ang 
clearly, and Joan tried hard to fx 
the word in her memory. The tied 
seven knots in her garter, thinking 
that would help her to remember; 
she repeated it over and over to her. 
self as she went to sleep. But 
whether her head was like a siev, 
that lets out as fast as it takes in, 
or whether she was tired by her ex. 
ertions at the party, I cannot say; all 
I know is, that when she awoke in 
the morning the name was gone from 
her mind, and no amount of think 
ing would bring it back again. Al 
she could tell was that Molly was t 
be lame for seven years and that a 
unknown herb should be her healing. 

While it was yet early Joan hs 
tened down stairs to see if there 
should be any traces of her last 
night’s adventure. What was her de 
light to find the basin full to the brim 
with bright silver pieces! Thus did 
the little people repay her for her kiné- 
ness. 

As for poor Molly, she found her 
self so lame she could scarcely crawl 
“out of bed and go about her work. 
There was no help for it; cry ani 
lament as she would, she could nd 
make her leg straight and well, and 
thus she continued for seven log 
weary years. No longer could sh 
dance at fairs and weddings; it W 
all she could do to get through he 
work in the cowbarn and dairy. 

It chanced one day, as the sevenil 
year was drawing to its close, th 
the farmer had a fancy for som 
fried mushrooms for his supper. 

“Molly, lass,” he said, “take thot 
a basket and gather me some of the 
fine mushrooms that grow on Dart 
moor; I could fancy a dish for m 
supper to-night.” Grumbling at the 
trouble of going and the clumsine 
of her lame leg, Molly took her sul 
bonnet and set off with a basket om 
her arm. As she stooped down 
pick her first mushroom a mer 
squint-eyed, queer-looking boy started 
up from among the heather. 3 
tunic was of green and he wore 
red, peaked cap on his head; his eat 
were large and pointed, his mouth 
wide and grinning, and in his hand 
he carried a long, green spray 
some unknown plant. He circ 
round Molly, chuckling and prancité 
and striking at her legs with W 
spray of leaves he held. 

Molly was in none too good tem 
per before. “Leave me alone,’ 
cried in anger, throwing her baske 
at his head. But the boy ™ 
laughed the more and struck her 
sound blow on her lame leg with 4 
plant he held in his hand. No so0m 
did the magic leaves touch her that 
all lameness left her and Molly st 
well and strong as she had ever 9% 

Maybe the pixies felt more kind 
now and were sorry for the 3 
time they had given her; for 
that day Molly the dairymaid ™ 
came the best dancer in all T2 
and you may be sure she never'™ 
fended the little people again. 
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FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
LATE PARED. WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
id ‘Cattle Hogs Sheep 


1920 1921 1920 4921 1920 

388 al $16.50 $11.65 $16.00 $ 5.35 $9 
nee ck *"30.25 15.50 12.50 17. 830 
ee a a 
Pasabureh . 9.95 16.00 11.25 15.50 5.00 8.00 


sa ew York, the mkt on steers was 
uiet, prices of last week well held. 
One car of choice bulls sold at $6.50 p 
100 Ibs, some prime to choice steers 
prought up to 10.25. The mkt on 
calves Was quiet and generally steady. 
Common to prime veal calves sold at 
$9@13. 50, culls 7@8, western calves 


a on hogs was steady at $12.50 p 
100 Ibs for light to medium weights, 
neavy hogs 11. 50@12, roughs 7.50@8, 
One group of N Y state hogs averaging 
208 Ibs brought 12, another etgup 
mgr? 204 Ibs, 11.50. Others aver- 

g 258 Ibs and 236 Ibs respectively 
=) ‘osoundl 11.50. 

Sheep sold firm, lambs active and 
50c higher. Good to common ewe 
sheep brought $3@5 p 100 Ibs, culls 2, 
yearlings 6@8, prime lambs 13, com- 
mon sorts 9, culls 5@7. 

At Chicago, beef steers brought 
$9.25@9.75 p 100 Ibs, bulls 4.50@6.50, 
hogs 11.25@11.65, pigs 10.75@11.10, 
common ewes 5.25, wethers 5.60. 


Dairy Markets 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





Phila- Pitts- 
New York delphia Buffalo burgh Syracuse 
-43% ° 45 44% -50 





Butter—At New York, mkt was 
strong for all grades, prices further 
advanced. Arrivals at New York 
have been moderate. High than extra 
ermy butter brought 45@45%c p Ib, 
extras 44%c, firsts 41% @43%c, sec- 
onds 36@38c, finest N Y state dairy 
butter 42% @43%c, good to prime 39 
@41%c, fresh Jadles 28@32 %c. 

Cheese—At New York, cheeseemkt 
was, weaker although prices largely 
held. NY state whole milk flats, specials 
sold at 21@21%c p lb, average run 20 
@20%c, colored flats 20@21%c, col- 
wed and white twins 21@21%c, Young 
America 22% @24c, fresh daisies 21@ 
Ne. 





Selling Butter and Cream 

Am I required to have my barn scored 
and the cows examined by a veterinarian be- 
fore selling butter and sour cream? These 
articles are to be sold from the house when 
there is more than the family needs for its 
own = % anes Currey, Westchester 
county, N. 

There Pe no provision in the agri- 
cultural law which requires the scor- 
ing of barns and examining of cows 
by a veterinarian before selling butter 
and sour cream. Various cities and 
villages, however, may have special 
provision for the sale of such products 
within their domains. Since these are 
not uniform, it is best to consult the 
local authorities for full information 
concerning the ordinances. 


ee. 


August 13, 1921 
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: Sending Dressed Calves to 


Market re 


Calves from three to six weeks.old, 
and weighing about 100 pounds, or say 
from 80 to 120 pounds, are the most 
desirable weights for shipment. The 
head is cut out, so as to leave the hide 
of the head on the skin. The legs 
are cut off at the knee joint. The en- 
trails are all removed, excepting the 
kidneys; the liver and heart are taken 
out. Cut the carcass open from the 
neck through the entire length. If 
this is done it is not so apt to sour and 
spoil during hot weather. Many a 
fine carcass has spoiled in hot weather 
because of not being cut open. Do not 
wash the carcass out with water, but 
wipe out witha dry cloth. Do not ship 
until the animal heat is entirely out 
of the body, and never tie the carcass 
up in a bag, as this keeps the air from 
circulating, and makes the meat more 
liable to become tainted. 


It is very essential that the direc- 
tions for dressing calves be followed, 
especially in regard to letting the calves 
cool off properly before shipping in 
hot weather, as hundreds of calves are 
received in bad order and sold for not 
much more than charges, and some do 
not bring freight. Numerous carasses 
are also condemned by the health offi- 
cers. They should hang up six to 
eight hours or over night in an airy 
place to properly cool off before ship- 
ping. 

Calves under 50 pounds should not 
be shipped and are liable to be eon- 
demned by the health officers as being 
unfit for food. Merchants, too, are 
liable to be fined, if found selling them, 
for violation of the law. Fasten the 
shipping tag, with your name and 
address written plainly thereon, to the 
hind leg. 





Coming Events 
Amer. Soc. Agri’l Engineers. Chicago, Dec. 


International Apple Sven Assn. Cin; 
cinnati, O., Aug. 9-1 

National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 

N. Y. Hort. Soc., Eastern Meeting, Upper 
Red Hook, N: Y., Aug. 

N. Y. Hay and Grain Dealers’ Assn., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Aug. 18-19. 

N. Y. State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Feb. 7-10. 

F, annual meeting, Binghamton, N. 

Y., Feb. 6. 

Vocational Teachers’ Conference, State Col- 
lege, Pa., Aug. 15. 

Sortland Co. Potato Tour, Cortland, N. Y, 
Aug. 12-13. 

Cuyahoga Co. Farmers, Wooster, O., Aug. 27. 





Farm Sanitation—Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of damage could be done 
against the dairy business of the state 
should a serious outbreak of typhoid 
fever occur and be traced to the milk 
supply. It is of vital interest to all 
milk producers to see that there is 
proper disposal of sewage about the 
dairy. A simple form of septic tank 
can easily be constructed and in most 
cases gives satisfaction. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


AUCTIONEERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





Ayrshire Bull Calves 


If you want a d Yellow Kate's 
Exchange of Penhurst NO 165 out of Dora’s De- 
“tight No. 49687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 


under Federal Inspection. 
OLD FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Ge 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 





For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

True Dual Purpose type. The kind that will 
pay their way, both as beef and dairy cattle. 

A bull from such a herd will & good invest- 
ment, whether you have grade or pure bred cattle. 
Donald Woodward Farm, C. J. Hudson, Manager, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $190; 
10 two year old springers $175; 
10 close springer cows $200; 
Prices on high record cows and 
heifers on request. 15 calves 1 
to 6 months old $75 to $90; 


up; 75 grade holstein at your 
own price; grade heifer calves 


Tully, N. Y. 





Holstein Bull 


a for light — — a 27 tb. grandson of 
of the Pontiacs. quae cow with a 
seri. official record of ret: 8.9 milk, 640 Ibs. 
butter in one year made under A. conditions. 
E. W. BRUNDAGE 
HOP BOTTOM PENNA. 


Holstein Bull 


Born October 21, 1920; nicely marked and a beautiful indi- 
vidual. Sired by a 42 lb. bull. Dam is a show cow and from 
2 30'lb. dam. Price $125.00, registered and transferred. 
Buy Now! 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision ) 
WARD W. STEVENS LIVERPOOL, N. Y, 


SWINE BREEDERS 


Kater snes = over a pound a day 
All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guersney Cattle. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
- Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Gox A, Pa. 


Shady Side Berkshires 
Special offer boars and sows 3 months old $20 each: 
2 mo. old $16.00 each; Bred Sows $75 and $90 
each. We ship C. O. D. = approval. 


Shady Side Herd Hamilton, N. Y. 

















FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 

Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 

literature and payment plans. 
FOWLER FARMS, 

Box 25 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. “t Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 











Fancy O. I. C's, | 


The big smooth type of superior quality and 
breeding. 
W. W. WEIMAN 
P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, Pa. 





Unadilla Valley Holsteins 


Satisfied customers are our best advertisement. We 
have 100 extra large, well marked, heavy producing 
grade Holsteins. Cows due to freshen in 60 days. 
B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 


1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 
25 Seuth ef Utica. West Edmeston, N. Y. 





Ready for Service 

Here is a yearling bull ready to take his place 
at the head of a good herd. 

His sire is one of the best known sons of King 
Lyons. His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree the 
all the great foundation bulls. 

- 6. SURLINGANE, 
Cazenevia, N. 


WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high erate Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and wi rite us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortiand Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 


First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 11th: 
dam, Princess Segis Lev 267159. Dam 484.2 milk, 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federally tested recently. 
Registered, transferred, crated, +» and guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, Phoenix, N. Y. 











HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. Sire, 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 271737, from a son 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with seven 
30-lb. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. milk and 35.97 
lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs butter in 1 year. 
His dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, 558.3 Ibs. 
milk, 28.4 Ibs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aaggie 
Fayne Korndyke Felecia. She by wy Sir 
Korndyke Felecig, whose dam has an b 
record of 567.1 lbs. milk and 28.81 Ths ‘putter 7 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. This calf is about half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 
some Glista blood at a reasonable figure. Price 
$150.00 registered, transferred and crated. BRAD- 
LEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





Hummer’s Famous Chicks 


August delivery. Bar Rock. R. I. Red. $16 per 
10. Ancona $22.00. Live arrival prepaid. ” 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 





SPECIAL PULLET SALE.—March d April 
Hatched. Mixed Pallets. al LH ity, $85; 
Hundred $160.00 also B: Rock, ghorns, 
a, Safe” mene guar- 


Ten vus,00; Fitts. *f115.00, 
H. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 





Chicks 8 cents each and up 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds and —-. 
Money back for one w.W as far 

Colorado Texas and Maine. Pamphlet 
Free. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY 

C. M. Lauver, Prop., Box 26, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 


» 


* 
WHITE L sLPGHORN | PULLETS 60c—Hens $1.35; 
centels, 500 to $5.00. Well-bred high producing 
ins; healthy vigorous 8 stock ; several thousand ni 
wedy for shipment. CYCLE HATCHER co., Elmira, 


pe 


2000 12-WEEK PULLETS 


Oredtplas YW White Logherne with sires’ 


Also 300 1 Stn. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM Bor A, Palmyra, Pa. 






















Several | a & White and Brown 
Leghorn pullets. hatch. Price u a 
application. THE I DEROY TAYLOR 
Newark, N. Y. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





RECISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


“Don't give up the Ship or the Shee: " We ha 
bene, onderful rams for sale. Please "write me for 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 
CS — . 





and ram lambs for 





“Seastegon, vt. 





E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Sales anywhere. Send for references. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World's 
Chempion milk producer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
is daughter of 32 Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 
two nearest nams average 34 Ibs. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 
Liverpool, N. Y. 





R. J. Stevens, 





FOR SALE NeLeTElN SERVICE BULL 
from 36-Ib. sire. hree of this young bulls dams 
average 31 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Send for pedigree 
and particulars. Price $200. 

IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 
St. Lawrence Co. 


Grade Holsteins 


A load of the milkiest type of the milky holsteins 
of Southern New York. Cows freshen September and 
October. Every cow young and a good producer. 
Every udder and teat perfect. Also a load of good 
fresh cows and close springers. A few registered 
holsteins at reasonable prices. If you wish to buy 
or only to look. Come see us now. 


OSWALD J. WARD & SOKS. 
ander, New York 


Canton, N. Y. 





Tioga Ceunty 





Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 
dams that assure reproduction of profitable 
dairy cows. 

UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 








SAR CLASS AY RSHIRES 


Have made 
128 A. R. rec- 
ords which 
average 
10.859 lbs. 
milk, 419.86 
Ibs. fat. 

Some splen- 
did bull 
calves now 
to offer. 





Whitehill ? 
records 14. wit: Py Malik: Sid ibs. .- 
STRATHCLASS FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 





MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 99th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 








WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD ef 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 


We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine ——m. nicely marked, bags 
shaped just ri and teats perfect, every one @ fine 
individual and a Son producer. 

a balance due soon. If interested 
come at once 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


SPermacats FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 147 


SYCAMORE FARMS 
DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


4th Annual Bred Sew Sale 
Sat., Aug. (3th, 1921 

35 head outstanding, Cholera immune sows and gilts 
bred to the sensational Big Type boar, GRAND 
LEADER'S GRANDSON, and others of his class. 

This wiil positively be the best sale offering ever 
put up here. 

Come and get a good one at your own pric 
E. R. FRITSCHE, Prop. CARL WALLACE, ” Mor. 


BLUE HOGS 


They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually ba 
in color. Very attractive. Greatest show hog in 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 

THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO., Wilmington, Maps. 


SMITHSON—, ance vy pe— BERKSHI ES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE! and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BEST, the best so of 
the world-known _ boar. A. 4 Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
or early September farrow; also spring pigs 
and service — Watch our herd at the big 
show this ar. For information, inquire of 
G. SMITH & *SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 
and stretchy. Many of them from _ litters of twelve 
to fifteen. Cc H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, 














BIG TYPE O. 1. C'S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 





Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
TridS from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring bgprs, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceab® boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms — "¢70™°yf- Bel. Oo:. Be 


Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. Also 
a 18t of fine weaned pigs. 
W. F. McSPARREN, 





FURNISS, PA. 








Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 

















tv Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Pf Champion Chester 
White Boar of the E Price $50 each. 
VICTOR FARMS, *BELLVALS, N. Y¥. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 
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ODAY, one must compare prices. YOU must 

learn what you should pay before you buy. You 
need to make sure that you are really getting the full 
benefit of the big break in prices. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., the original Mail Order 
House, has for over forty-nine years been dealing fairly 
with the public—been telling the truth about its mer- 
chandise and its prices. 


Today, every page in this big book tells the truth about 
present-day prices, and puts before the public the prices 
that should be paid for everything you buy. 


_ WARD'S~ 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the most progressive 


Ward’s today is filled with the spirit of Youth, of 
Aggressiveness—alert, progressive, forward looking—and 
is marching forward in giving even better service, even 
better merchandise, and always lower prices. 


Every page in this book breathes the Spirit of Ward’s— 
that of progress in Service and Saving—for YOU. 


FOR WOMEN: What can we say that will give you an idea of 


the Beauty, of the Charm, of Ward’s New 
York Styles in everything for Women’s Wear?—New York’s newest 
and best styles, selected in New York by Ward’s own Fashion Experts. 
And the prices— , 


J 

Ward’s Genuine Silk Plush Coats: Last year’s prices from $33.95 to 
$69.50. The very newest styles in the same or better quality plush are 
now from $15.98 to $35. 

Guaranteed All-Wipol Coats: Last year’s prices from $25 to $32.75. 
The very best New York Styles are now from $13.59 to $22.75. And 
waists, hats, shoes, suits, all the daintiest underwear—everything for 
women’s needs, all the most beautiful and the newest styles—at prices 
about one-half. 


. New Worsted Serge Suits are down at Ward’s from 
FOR MEN: $28.75 to $15.75. Men’s Reversible Mackinaws are 
down from $16.95 to $9.95. Boys’ Corduroy Suits from $11.95 to $6.95. 
Men’s Chambray Work Shirts are down from $1.73 to 69c. And so 
the price story runs on page after page of Ward’s New Catalogue 
and Buyers’ Guide. 


FOR THE HOME Blue denim is down from 52cto19c. Iron Beds 
AND FARM: that last Fall were $15.95 are now $9.50. Mat- 

tresses are down from $24.75 to $11.75. Team 
Harness from $112.50 to $73.50. 100 feet Canvas Belting from $75 
to $27.90. 


These are but examples of the Saving Your Copy of Ward’s New 
Catalogue offers you. Every page is filled with similar big savings. And 
remember, all prices are for standard goods, merchandise of Ward 
Quality—all sold under our 49-year-old guarantee—Satisfaction or your 


Money Back. 
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_ Montgomery Ward 8 
New Fall 
Catalogue 


— 


even Lower Prices. 
Mondgomery Ward 


Complete index Pages 507 t 5%? 


Fall and Winter 1921-22 


Write for your copy of this book. 
See for yourself the New Low Prices. 


This great new-old institution of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. today marches in the 
lead among the alert, progressive, low- 
price-making business houses of America. 
It is a house of experts, searching the 
markets with ready cash, buying at today’s 
lowest prices for YOU. 


$30,000,000 Worth 
of New Merchandise 
Now Being Bought 


These are new stocks of goods, 
manufactured at the new low cost 
of production, and our customers 
will get the benefit of these new 
money-saving prices. 


Ward’s today is buying new goods— 


will buy $30,000,000 worth of new goods 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


at the lowest market prices—offering you 
an opportunity to save money on yout 
everyday needs. To have this new Cate 
logue and Buyers’ Guide book in yout 
home isto know what is new, and to know 
the new price, the right price to pay. 


This page is published totell you the 
story of Ward’s New Falland Win- 
ter Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide. 
And to print for YOU the 4 
coupon below foryourcon- .# 
venience in writing for 
Your copy ofthisnew ¢ To: 


and complete Guide re 
to today’s correct # MONTGOMER 
rices. Chicago, Ww 
? ¢ Kansas City, St Path 
Portland, Ore. 
@  (Mailcoupon to the house nearest 
# Please mail me my F 
¢ copy of Ward’s New Catalo 


o and Buyers’ Guide No. H-80 


GP Namen. cncccdecdivcccc.ciccccccndedecnbonscoeo™ 
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